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When  Brennus,  the  Gaul,  marched  into 
Home,  wliich  he  resolved  to  destroy,  for  a  flag- 
rant breach-  in  the  law  of  nations,  the  only 
man  in  whom  they  had  any  confidence,  he  who 
afterwards  saved  the  city,  and  restored  the 
tottering  State,  was  in  banishment  at  Ardea. 
The  military-  tribunes,  who  then  governed,  had 
been  told  by  Marcus  Casdicius,  (warned  by  a 
voice  from  heaven),  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
of  the  Gauls.  But  the  tribunes  laughed  at  the 
warning ;  and  though  they  afterwards  made 
preparation,  they  were  forced  to  meet  veteran 
troops  with  new  levies.  They  were  routed  with 
disgrace,  and  the  city  was  sacked. 

A  2  Tliere 


Tliere  are  men  in  this  country,  by  no  means 
of  unreflecting  habits,  or  discontented  dispo- 
sitions; on  the  contrary,  who  act  upon  deli- 
beration, and  have  a  conscientious  wish  to  act 
upon  principle  ;  who  think  they  see  a  degree  of 
similitude  between  this  famous  period  of  the 
days  of  Camillus,  and  the  present  crisis  of  af- 
fairs in  Britain.  They  say,  that,  however  good 
the  cause  of  the  country  must  of  necessity  be, 
against  the  infamous  injustice  of  the  French 
councils,  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  has  been  suffered  to  rest ;  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  many  complicated  causes  of 
discussion  which  led  to  the  war,  Britain  herself 
had  perhaps  broken  the  peace ;  and  though  a 
voice  loud  as  that  from  heaven  had  warned  the 
Ministers  of  the  intentions  of  the  Gaul,  yet 
that  we  were  long  left  without  preparation; 
that  we  even  now  trust  to  new  levies,  .when  we 
might  be  in  possession  of  veteran  troops  ;  and 
that,  amidst  so  much  ditHculty,  the  abilities 
and  best  spirits  of  the  country  are  in  banish- 
ment. 

I  certainly  am  not  one  of  those  Avho  think 
the  country  will  be  ruined.  1  think  it  too  vi- 
gorously composed,  throughout  all  its  ranks,  to 
dre  of  neglect.  There  are  ten  thousand  minds, 
every  one  of  them  equal  to  the  government  of 
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an  empire,  wlio,  'svere  all  our  present  parties  ex- 
tinct, would  be  able  to  support  and  extend  its 
fame.  But  how  such  a  country  comes  to  be 
neglected  at  all ;  how  it  comes  to  be  neglected 
at  the  most  critical  moment  it  ever  saw ;  how, 
when  Brennus  is  at  its  gates,  its  wisest  heads 
and  most  commanding  talents,  the  abilities  most 
fruitful  and  most  practised  in  resources,  the 
genius  and  the  virtues  most  capable  of  kindling 
enthusiasm,  and  pointing  the  national  spirit,  are 
all  of  them,  or  almost  all  of  them,  excluded  from 
the  Councils  of  the  King;  this  is  a  question 
which  moves  our  wonder  ! 

That  this  is  pretty  nearly  our  situation  in  the 
present  moment,  seems  to  be  as  clear  as  that  the 
moment  itself  requires  a  government  of  the 
most  opposite  cast.  It  is  admitted  by  all  but 
the  Ministers  themselves,  the  herd  of  common 
personages  who  depend  upon  them  for  bread*, 
and  by  a  very  few  individuals  of  great  pri- 
vate worth,  M'ho  are  personally  attached  to 
them. 

As  for  me,  I  am  far,  God  knows,  from  being 
their  enemy ;  even  their  political  enemy.  For 
many  of  them  I  entertain  considerable  respect, 
and  I  once  supported  them,  because  I   thought 

^   Le  vrai  Amphytrion  est  celui  ou  Ton  dine. 
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them  right.  But  it  was  when  I  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  their  principles,  or  rather  their  no 
principles  of  action.  I  had  no  key  to  their 
conduct  till  they  furnished  it  themselves ;  as 
subalterns  they  had  acquitted  themselves  well ; 
they  came  well  recommended ;  and  I  would 
not  blindly,  like  children,  join  in  a  suspi- 
cion of  danger,  merely  because  I  was  in  the 
dark. 

The  temporizing  spirit,  however,  which  they 
evinced,  even  in  the  conduct  of  domestic  affairs, 
and  which  only  half  a  session  was  suflicicvnt  to 
demonstrate ;  and,  above  all,  the  publication  of 
the  English  and  of  the  French  Correspondence, 
displayed  them  in  open  day.  Many  facts  came  to 
light  which  shewed  the  whole  extent  of  their 
claims  to  confidence ;  their  conduct  since  has 
been  the  theme  of  every  one  ;  and  though  I  M'ish 
them  well  as  men,  and  fully  allow  them  the  merit 
of  good  intentions,  yet,  as  pilots,  I  shudder  to 
think  on  the  gulphs  we  have  escaped — if  indeed 
we  can  have  the  happiness  to  say  we  have  escaped 
them  !  To  me  it  should  seem  that  that  adven- 
terous  bark  which  sailed  so  many  hundred 
leagues  with  a  rock  through  her  hold,  scarce 
ran  through  more  dangers  than  we  have  en- 
countered. 

They 


They  are  still,  I  believe,  firmly  secure  in  their 
places,  for  they  still  enjoy  tlie  confidence,  or  at 
least  the  protection  of  the  King.  It  is  a  pillar 
of  adamant  to  any  whom  his  Majesty  may  thus 
chuse  to  honour.  But  if  they  are  what  they 
assert  themselves  to  be,  and  what  I  wish  to  be- 
lieve them  to  bCj  above  that  low  desire  of  power 
and  place  which  leads  them  to  court  and  enjoy 
them  as  such,  with  whatever  reputation ;  if  they 
are  of  a  spirit  which  spurns  mere  dull  and 
blunted  acquiescence,  and  seeks  for  something 
more  than  cold  neutrality ;  if  they  have  a 
spark  of  that  flame  of  heroism  which  can  pro- 
pel them  to  seek  to  be  crowned  in  a  contest  with 
noble  rivals ;  in  a  word,  if  they  are  of  that  sub- 
lime race  who  spurn  a  factitious  reputation,  and 
greatly  aspire  to  "read  their  history  in  a  nation's 
*'  eyes"  ;  if  this  I  say  be  the  composition  of  the 
present  Cabinet,  its  Members,  it  must  be  owned, 
are  eminently  unfortunate. 

In  their  best  and  happiest  time,  before  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  gave  honourable  cause  to  an 
illustrious  portion  of  that  ability  which  origi- 
nally supported  them,  to  .withdraw  its  approba- 
tion, the  feelings  of  Parliament,  or  of  the  na- 
tion, were  never  warm  in  their  favour.  It  Avas 
not  so,   but  they  were  considered  as  deputies 
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under  some  mysterious  dispensation,  which  has 
yet  to  many,  never  been  unveiled.  The  majority 
of  the  country  looked  with  a  sort  of  certainty 
to  the  return  of  the  old  Ministers,  ancl,  in  the 
mean  time,  they  glided  down  the  stream  scarcely 
opposed,  and  wholly  unmarked  with  admiring 
suffrages. 

Of  this  there  needs  no  other  proof,  than 
that  unhappy  picture  of  them,  drawn  by  the 
only  writer  of  talent  who  has  undertaken  their 
defence.  He  tells  you,  while  the  Old  Opposi^ 
tion  affected  to  treat  them  with  pity  and  con-^ 
tempt,  and  thought  them  hastening  so  fast  to 
dissolution,  that  they  resolved  to  give  them  a 
temporary  support ;  that  what  they  had  on  the 
other  side  to  defend  therii,  was  the  confidence 
of  the  King,  the  extreme  good  will  and  appro-^ 
bation  of  the  public,  but  "  depressed  by  coiisi- 
''  derable  anxiety  and  doubt  of  their  sufficiency, 
"  the  support  of  the  resigners,  and  their  omn 
^'■weakness*.'" 

When  the  peace  of  Amiens  occasioned  a  se^ 
paration  of  the  Grenville  party  from  them,  and 
mankind  were,  as  usual,  divided  in  opinion, 
one  would  have  supposed  that  some  sparks  of 
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feeling  and  approbation  would  have  been  struck 
out  in  the  course  of  the  animated  collision.  In 
point  of  numbers,  the  opposing  benches  were 
perfectly  contemptible.  Ten  Lords  and  twenty 
Commoners,  against  all  the  peerage  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Kingdom,  one  would 
have  thought  must  have  shrunk  into  themselves, 
from  the  most  mortifying  sense  of  insignifi- 
cancy. Alas !  no :  the  tribute  of  praise  was 
given  to  the  conquered ;  there  was  little  or  no 
triumph  to  the  victors,  and  the  little  there  was, 
belonged  chiefly  to  one  who  suffered  it  with 
pain,  and  would  willingly  have  rejected  it.  But 
as  to  the  Ministers  themselves,  no  one  seemed 
to  enrol  himself  with  pleasure  under  their  ban- 
ners, or  plume  himself  with  joy  on  their  vic- 
tory. There  was  none  of  that  enthusiasm,  that 
burning  spirit  of  unalloyed  gladness,  which  for 
a  few  moments  elevate  the  soldier  to  a  level  with 
the  commander  himself,  when  the  greatness  of 
victory  is  first  tasted ;  moments  when  the  chief 
and  the  private  seem  linked  together  in  a  chain 
rendered  indissoluble  by  mutual  attachment  and 
mutual  admiration.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  in 
those  very  moments  that  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  a  too 
happy  A^ein  of  satire,  called  upon  all  the  world 
to  laugh  at  the  Minister,  by  an  adroitness  of 
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scurrility  which  even  the  forms  of  Parliament 
could  not  chasten.  I  will  not  consider  whether 
he  was  obeyed  *. 

On  that  occasion,  as  well  as  on  many  others, 
I  am  willing  to  allov.r  Lord  Hawkesbury's  abi- 
lity :  he  defended  the  peace,  and  defended  it 
well.  But  though  the  House  and  the  nation 
would  not  deny  him  credit  in  the  debate,  they 
suspended,  for  want  of  materials,  their  judg- 
ment upon  his  capacity  in  the  negotiation. 
From  total  ignorance,  they  could  neither  give 
nor  withhold  confidrnce;  and  the  same  dull  ac> 

.  *  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  to  remember  the  opprobrium  and 
j*ontemptuous  abuse  which  he  showered  upon  the  person  of 
Mr.  Addington  :  he  endeavoured  to  cover  him  with  dirt  from 
head  to  foot.  At  one  time  the  Ministry  had  been  brained, 
when  lie  was  left  at  its  head  ;  at  another,  ke  was  the  sitting 
p'art  of  Mr.  Pirr.  Mr.  iJheridan  was  the  only  man  in  the 
nation  who  ventured  to  call  him  to  his  face,  and  in  the  very 
uiidst  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  by  that  epithet 
which  is  generally,  though  I  think  falsely,  and  in  very  bad 
faste,  used  to  convey  disrespect  of  his  person.  I  have  always 
thought  this  as  unworthy  of  those  who  condescended  to  it,  as 
it  certainly  is  of  the  subject  intended  to  be  ridiculed.  Mr. 
*^horidan  has,  however,  since  taken  the  object  of  his  dispa. 
ragemcnt  to  his  arms  ;  from  the  iear,  as,  according  to  report, 
he  acknowledges  himself,  of  the  success  of  a  higher  power; 
and  Mr.  Addington,  whom  he  vilified,  has  condescended  to  fly 
fo  hi.ra.     Mr.  -Fox  acts  a  more  maidy  part. 
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quiescence  and  forced  consent,  the  same  rejec- 
tion of  censure,  rather  than  approbation,  was  all 
that  was  obtained  even  in  those  days  of  joy, 
when  the  heart,  if  ever  it  can  be,  is  expanded 
with  delight  on  the  return  of  a  blessing  for 
which  all  had  siglied. 

It  is  obviously  no  part  of  my  intention  to 
discuss  this  now  threadbare  treaty.  It  is  my 
hope  that  it  may  never,  never  be  renewed  ;  yet 
candour  obliges  me  to  own,  that  liad  1  then  had 
a  voice,  and  been  as  ignorant  as  I  was  of  the 
jnines  that  xvere  left  primed  under  our  very  feet ; 
had  the  mode  of  conducting  the  negotiation, 
and  the  intentions  of  Russia  been  also  unknown 
to  me,  I  should  have  swelled  the  number  of 
protecting,  I  cannot  say  of  admiring,  votes. 
But  I  should  also  have  been  one  of  those  who 
deeply  deplored  the  state  of  such  a  cabinet,  who 
were  reduced  perpetually  to  be  throwing  them- 
selves upon  the  mercy  of  the  House,  instead  of 
enlightening  it  by  their  superior  wisdom,  mas- 
ters as  they  were  of  all  political  data*. 

Up  to  this  time,  they  called  their  Adminis- 
tration vigorous  and   prosperous.     Their  con- 

*  The  habit  is  nor  discontinued.  Surely  the  pride  of  the 
nation  is  not  much  elevated,  to  hear  its  prime  Minister  call 
himself  the  "  humble  individual  who  has  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Hobhouse,"  &c.  &c. 
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duct  in  the  war,  and  the  treaty  by  v/hich  they 
gave  us  peace,    were  to  be   considered  as  the 
pedestal   of  their   fame.     Whether  they  really 
then  pretended  to  laurels,  as  well  as  to  the  olive 
branch,  I  will  nt}t  i'lquire.     I   am   willing  to 
allow  that  they  seconded  the  plans,  handed  to 
them  by  their  predecessors,  as  far  as  appears, 
with   vigour   and   success.      They   conquered ; 
and  though  they  conquered  with  Philip's  troops, 
and   with   Philip  at  their  right  hand,  it  is  no 
part  of  my  wish  to  say  thac  they  retarded  the 
vast  machine   that  was  confided  to  their  care. 
But  to   pretend  to  the  praise  of  oi'iginal  and 
exclusive  vigour;    of  plans  conceived  by  them 
and  them  alone,  or  executed  by  a  force  of  their 
sole  creation,  is  tco  insolently  ridiculous  to  be 
seriously  entertained.     And  let  me  do  them  the 
justice  to  believe,  that  they  were  not  disposed 
even  to  this  pretension,  until  some  sycophantic 
pen  adventured  it  for  them,     "  Le  vieux  roi  de 
**  Babylone,  se  croyait  le  premier  homme  de  la 
'    *'  terre ;     des   que   tons    ses    courtisans  le  lui 
*'  disaient." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  caution  and  order 
with  which  these  singular  claims  were  ushered 
upon  the  world.  For  months  after  their  eleva- 
tion, all  is  experiment  and  humble  modesty. 
The  victory  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  pacifica- 
tion 
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tlon  of  the  North,  are  accomplishecl ;  yet  not  a 
breath  is  heard  venturous  enough  to  make  them 
e-rciusiveli/  their  own.  Abercrombieand  Egypt 
are  consecrated  to  fame,  and  his  funeral  oration 
pronounced  by  the  new  Pericles — but  vanity 
itself  was  not  hardy  enough  to  usurp  the  merit 
of  the  plan  ar.d  the  selection.  After  some  few 
precursors  in  pensioned  newspapers,  it  was  re- 
iserved  for  the  gaudy  mis-representation  of  the 
*'  Near  Observer,"  to  lay  in' a  claim  for  the 
whole  stock  of  merit.  That  tissue  of  distorted 
facts,  which  could  only  have  acquired  reputa- 
tion by  the  glare  of  false  colours,  has  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  so  well  been  put  down  by  the 
perspicuous  simplicity  of^its  "  Plain  Answer," 
that  no  words  need  be  added  to  insure  its  refu- 
tation *. 

But  where  then  were  we  to  look  for  the  real 
and  exclusive  province  of  ministerial  action? 
Where  were  we  to  discover  the  commencement 
of  that  career,  in  which  they  dared  of  themselves 

*  Not  to  detain  the  reader,  I  would  just  recommend  the 
following  passage  'to  him  :  "  are  their  pretensions  founded  in 
**  this,  that  the  principal  battle  which  was  fought  in  the  cam- 
*'  paign,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of 
*'  Egypt,  took  place  upon  the  very  day,  when  Mr. A.  was  made 
**  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ?  or  that  LordHobart  opened 
**  the  dispatches  addressed  to  Mr.  Diindas,  giving  an  a<i- 
«^  count  of  that  glorious  event  ?"     Plain  Answer,  p.  14,  15. 
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to  be  "  faithful,  able,  vigorous,  fortunate;"  and 
where  Mr.  Addington  is  supposed  to  have  shewn 
judgment  and  knowledge,  firmness  and  equani- 
mity *  ?  in  short,  where  were  we  to  see  them 
without  the  leading  string,  "  presuming  to  ap- 
"  pear  qualified  for  their  ofHces,  or  successful  in 
"  their  measures?" 

To  answer  with  exactness  is  not  very  easy ; 
but  they  at  least  have  taken  sufficient  praise  to 
themselves  for  giving  peace  to  the  country,  and 
his  Majesty's  late  Ministers  have  sufficiently 
disclaimed  all  share  in  that  transaction,  to  make 
the  merit  of  it  peculiarly  their  own.  It  is  in 
broaching  that  negotiation,  therefore,  which 
ended  in  their  treaty  ;  it  is  in  their  conduct  of 
it  to  its  asserted  happy  conclusion  ;  their  care 
to  leave  no  germ  of  future  discord,  no  articles 
which  they  knew  could  not  be  executed,  even  if 
understood ;  it  is  in  their  protection  of  the 
national  honour,  of  the  rights  of  suffering  coun- 
tr^mien,  and  suffering  Allies,  of  Princes  deso- 
lated for  ever  in  our  cause  ;  it  is  here  I  suppose 
that  they  first  look  for  original  and  genuine 
merit.  Whether  I  think  they  have  made  good 
their  pretensions,  and  along  with  them  their 
claims  to  that  confidence  and  praise,  which  are 
inevitably  the  rewards  that  crown  such  favoured 
persons,    the  little  I  have  said  may  clearly  de- 

*  Near  Observer. 
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termlnc.  But  without  being  proud  of  them,  I 
might  yet  have  supported,  and  I  might  with 
cold  and  sullen  prudence  have  made  one  of  those 
good  7nimsterial  votes,  which  has  been  opposed, 
with  a  triumph  surely  most  uncongenial  with 
the  heart  that  gave  it  breath  *,  to  the  all  ac-* 
knowledged  force  of  opposition  speeches.  Had 
I  then  been  in  the  House,  I  have  no  scruple  to 
sa}^,  that  I  should  probably  have  made  one  of 
these  ministerial  votes.  I  looked  upon  the 
peace  as  a  thing  necessary  to  the  nation ;  I 
looked  upon  it  as  an  experiment  proper  to  be 
tried  ;  and  little  imagining  how  it  had  been 
bolstered  together,  or  what  ample  provision 
had  been  made  for  its  immediate  dissolution,  far 
less  what  sacrifices  would  be  suffered,  (worse 
than  dissolution  itself,)  to  keep  the  frail  and 
feverish  body  together,  I  should  have  voted 
for  those  who  made  it  with  at  least  good  inten- 
tions, for  those  on  whom  the  king  chose  his 
government  should  exclusively  rest.  Thus, 
though  not  enrolled  in  their  check,  I  should 
perhaps  have  been  their  soldier;  and  though  I 
might  have  wished  for  commanders  differentlv 

♦  r  believe  Mr,  Yorke  to  be  one  of  the  last  men  in  the 
kingdom  to  be  indifferent  to  honourable  fame,  or  v/ho  would 
plume  himself  on  numbers  against  argument.  One  of  the  verv- 
iast  to  say,   Populus  me  sibilat  at  mihi  plaudo. 
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composed,  I  might  have  fought  for  them  as 
well  as  1  was  able,  cheered  by  the  hope  of  con- 
tributing to  the  pubUc  good. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  and  with  these  prin- 
ciples ;  ignorant,  and  kept  in  ignorance  of 
what  was  passing  on  the  Continent;  hoping 
and  confiding  in  a  pacific  system,  which  I  fondly 
believed  was  attainable  with  conduct ;  after  the 
treaty  had  been  approved  by  Parliament,  (in 
what  way,  I  have  shewn ;)  after  ^Ir.  Pitt  had 
retired  to  the  quiet  so  necessary  to  him,  and  an 
opposition  had  been  established  of  the  very 
highest  cast  for  talents,  eloquence,  experience, 
and  honour ;  it  was  then  that  1  had  the  fortune 
to  enter  the  House  of  Commons.  Perhaps  in 
the  history  of  parties  there  never  was  a  moment 
of  greater  curiosity,  or  greater  intei'est,  al- 
though in  point  of  numbers,  there  never  had 
been  a  period  of  greater  strength  to  any  Minis- 
try. But  were  they  really  strong?  had  they 
really  the  confidence,  the  wishes,  the  admiring 
approbation,  the  grateful  respect  of  their  coun- 
try ?  or  was  it  not  the  King's  name  alone  that 
kept  them  together ;  the  King's  name  operating 
upon  a  disjointed  state  of  parties,  terrified  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  commonwealth,  and  pre- 
ferring almost  any  government  to  the  uncertain 
shock  of  contending  leaders. 

I  have 
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I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  by  far  tlie 
^real  majority  of  those  who  then  supported 
them,  were  of  opinion,  and,  I  believe  are  so 
still,  that  to  these  latter  considerations  they 
owed  their  continuance  in  power.  For  not  one 
of  them,  no,  not  one,  exhibited  any  thing  like 
those  lofty  powers  of  mind,  which  attract  all 
lesser  forces  into  their  sphere,  which  seem  to 
hold  out  certain  protection  in  cases  of  need,  and 
under  whose  wings  therefore  a  nation  may  safely 
repose.  In  many  there  was  surely  ability ;  in 
most  of  them  worth  ;  but  not  only  was  it  the 
ability  of  other  and  happier  times,  when  inte- 
rests less  arduous  were  at  stake ;  but  those  were 
most  graced  with  it,  who  were  confined  to  the 
threshold,  not  who  were  admitted  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  Cabinet ;  thosie  consequently  who 
received,  not  who  gave  the  impetus  to  action. 
To  mention  names  on  a  subject  so  delicate, 
would  be  too  invidious  and  too  little  compatible 
with  the  spirit  in  which  I  write,  for  me  to  in- 
dulge the  excursions  of  private  opinion  *.    Such 

seemed 

*  Yet  I  will  mention  iome  names  by  way  of  mere  illustra= 
tion,  distinct,  if  possible,  from  all  feeling  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  select  more  cool-headed  wisdom  than 
reigns  In  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Sir  Wm.  Scott ;  more 
quickness  of  parts  or  kindness  of  heart  and  manner  than 
characterize    the    Attorney    General ;    more   gentlemanlike 

o  feeling, 
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seemed  to  me.  the  state  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  if  we  except 
the  comprehensive  mind  of  the  Chancellor, 
there  was  surely  not  much  for  hope  to  fix  upon 
in  distress.  In  Lord  Hobart,  indeed,  there  was 
spirit*,  in  Lord  Pclham  integrity,  in  both  the 
utmost  conciliation  of  manners ;  but  the  late 
call  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  their  assistance,  re- 
lieves me  from  the  charge  of  indecorum,  when 
I  say,  that  more  was  expected  to  be  done  than 
was  accomplished  by  them. 

With  a  iMinistry  thus  constituted,  and  in 
times  confessedly  the  most  arduous;  with  a 
greater  stake  to  defend,  and  fewer  means  to  de- 
fend it,  than  ever  was  known  since  England 
was  England,  I  again  ask,  was  the  nation  satis- 
lied  with  their  governors?  They  refer  you  to 
the  votes  for  the  answer ;  and  I  say,  from  ex- 
perience of  myself,  that  the  votes  determine 
nothing.     For  the  first  months  of  the  session, 

feeling,  or  better  sense,  than  mark  Mr.  Bond ;  or  greater  va- 
riety of  detailed  knowledge,  tiran  belongs  to  Mr.  Vansittart. 
The  ability  also  of  the  present  Lord  Karrowby  is  well  known. 
All  these  were  supporters  of  Mr.  Addington,  but  they  were 
mere  auxiliaries  in  the  House,  they  had  no  influence  on  the 
fate  of  the  nation. 

*  He  is  personally  very  much  beloved,  and  is  at  least  as 
able  as  most  of  his  colleagues, 

there 
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there  was  no  division  :  had  there  been  one,  at- 
tached as  I  was  by  personal  affection  to  some  of 
the  Opposition,  and  by  admiration  to  ahnost  all, 
I  should  nevertheless  have  o-lven  mv  "vote  to  men 


&' 


against  whom  I  thought  no  case  had  been  made, 
however  little  was  to  be  stated  in  their  favour. 
They  were  honoured  by  their  Sovereign's  confi- 
dence, and  pledged  themselves  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace,  a  consummation  which  I  ardently 
desired.  Little  aware  of  the  hollowness  of  that 
ground,  I  passed  over  what,  to  ignorance  like 
mine,  seemed  trifling  errors,  and  gave  them  cre- 
dit for  wisdom  in  their  great  general  system  ;  a 
system  which,  unhappily,  such  men  were  not, 
it  seems,  born  to  accomplish.  Above  all — yes, 
above  all,  I  trusted  to  their  assertions,  repeated 
early  and  late  in  the  session  ;  repeated  up  to  the 
very  brink  of  war,  when,  according  to  their 
altered  story^  the  provocations  and  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  enemy  ought  of  themselves  to  have 
destroyed  all  power  of  belief  in  such  assertions  ; 
I  trusted,  I  say,  to  their  positive  assurances  of 
tranquillity. 

Had  a  vote,  therefore,  been  necessary  upon 
any  of  the  opposition  topics  of  that  time,  in 
all  probability  my  vote  had  been  theirs.  ]\Iy 
voice,  such  as  it  was,  and  the  little  pawer  I 
possessed,  were  actually  exerted  in  their  service 

on 
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on  particular  questions  ;  and  while  great  public 
measures  were  kept  out  of  sight,  and  the  touchy 
stone  of  foreign  intercourse  was  adroitly  evaded, 
I  beheld  undazzled  the  bold  flights  of  ability 
which  coursed  adversely  around  them,  and  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  rouse  them  into  action. 

To  meet  that  ability  in  the  fair  field  of  argu- 
ment; to  joust  in  the  tournament  with  equal 
chivalry  on  their  side ;  to  oppose  intellect  to 
intellect,  and  genius  to  genius ;  to  present  that 
feast  of  the  mind,  occasioned  by  the  encoun- 
tering forces  of  equal  eloquence ;  all  this  was 
confessedly  beyond  them,  and  to  this,  therefore, 
they  did  not  even  pretend.  But  they  relied 
upon  their  fidelity,  their  judgment,  their  wis- 
dom, their  foresight;  they  demanded  credit  for 
firmness  and  vigour  in  secret  council,  conceived 
in  other  places,  and  executed  in  other  spheres 
of  action ;  their  assertions  were  equal  to  the 
suspicions  of  their  opponents*.  The  business 
of  the  State,  it  was  said,  might  be  carried  oii 

*  '^  My  assertion  is  as  good  as  their  suspicion." — (Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Canning^  on  the  Swiss  remonstrance.) 
How  little  did  we  know  then  that  he  had  given  legitimate  cause 
for  ivar  to  France,  by  Mr.  Moore's  mission,  and  was  saved 
only  by  ignorance  of  that  gentleman's  instructions. 

without 
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without  eloquence;  (God  forbid  it  sliould  not !) 
their  labours  were  less  brilliant,  but  more  bene- 
ficial ;  the  finances  flourished  ;  the  national  de- 
fence was  completely  provided  for ;  the  peace 
was  preserved,  and  the  honour  of  the  country 
at  the  same  time  not  compromised  ! 

These  topics,  I  own,   had  their  full  weight 
■with  me,  and  others,  who  took  a  very  consci- 
entious, though  perhaps  a  very  limited  view  of 
things  as  they  were  passing,    and  who  were  of 
too  little  consequence  to  be  enrolled  in  a  part)^ 
But  this  illusion  could  not  long  continue.     It 
was  melancholy  at  best  to  be  forced  perpetually 
to  be  making  allowances;  to  be  alwaj^s  giving 
credit  for  intention ;  to  hear  things  carried  by 
assertions,   which  were  often  retracted,  or  ex- 
plained away  together  with  their  explanations; 
to  see  every  thing  in  a  sort  of  indefinite  non- 
descript state,  "  A  mighty  maze,  and  all  without 
"  apian,"     If  we  looked  abroad,  it  was  only  to 
tremble :  the  articles  of  the  treaty  had  by  no 
means  been   executed ;    the   s-trides  of  France 
were  gigantic,  yet  we  could  not,  or  dared  not 
oppose  her ;  and  we  seemed  wilfully  to  shut  our 
eyes,  that  we  might  have  the  consolation  of  not 
seeing  danger,    and  therefore  of   hoping  that 
none  was  nigh.     Mean  time,  some  pretty  strong 

affronts 
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affronts  "tt^ere  passed  unrevenged  * :  rumours 
were  afloat  of  no  very  pleasant  augury  to  the 
national  honour,  or  the  national  interest;  yet 
we  went  on  disarming,  hand  over  head.  We 
were  warned,  that  like  lliat  ill-fated  nation  of 
old,  we  hroke  down  our  very  walls  to  let  in  the 
monster  who  was  to  destroy  us,  yet  we  despised 
the  warning.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  the 
most  fearful  fluctuation  in  the  councils  on  the 
subject  of  the  peace  establishment.  Within  a 
few  weeks  the  seamen  were  to  be  50,000 ;  they 
were  then  to  be  50,000,  an  increase  of  two 
thirds,  without  any  assigned  reason.  The  speech 
from  the  Throne  had,  indeed,~a  sort  of  lowering 
oracular  ambiguity,  which  no  one  could  under- 
stand, and  which  Ministers  refused  to  explain ; 
yet  Ministers  themselves,  particularly  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  who  on  this,  and  on  many  points  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention,  may  be  called 
the  assertor  of  his  party,  were  perpetually  pro-' 
mulgating  the  talismanic  woxd peace. 

Devoted,  as  many  of  us  Avere,  to  the  magic 
of  that   sweet  sound,  it  was  easy  to  observe, 

*  They  tell  you  themselves  it  was  a  continued  series  of 
aggression,  violence,  and  insult.  See  the  King's  Decla-« 
ration. 

from 
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from  the  causes  already  enumerated,  that  the 
security  of  those  who  supported  the  Govern- 
ment, was  by  no  means  perfect.  The  House  of 
Commons  displayed  little  alacrity  of  front  or 
countenance,  large  as  was  the  muster  of  minis- 
rial  notes  *.  During  the  little  time  I  have  been 
there,  I  have  seen  nothing  but  gloom,  and 
doubt,  and  unsatisfied  hope  for  a  better  state  of 
things ;  a  sort  of  resignation  to  what  cannot,  it 
is  thought,  be  altered,  and  what  therefore,  and 
therefore  only  must  be  endured.  In  the  time 
alluded  to,  I  speak  not  merely  of  men  who,  like 
myself,  were  unconnected  with  the  INIinister, 
and  supported  him  from  blind  and  uninformed 
duty ;  but  many,  very  many  of  those,  or  the  rela- 
tions of  those  who  held  places  under  him  of  profit 
and  honour,  conferred,  indeed,  by  another,  but 
which  obhged  them  to  consider  themselves  so 
far  of  his  party,  as  to  vote  against  that  other 
when  occasion  required. 

To  me  therefore  it  appears  but  a  vain  illu- 
sion, a  very  phantom  of  hope,  which  like  other 
phantoms,  may  vanish  on  a  touch,  to  say  be- 
cause numbers  have  voted,  that  therefore  they 

*  Notwithstanding  their  v'lctcry  over  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which 
I  had  the  happiness  of  dividing  with  that  great  man,  and  the 
foolish  hopes  that  were  indulged  upon  that  event,  the  melan- 
choly appearance  is  still  the  same, 

have 
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have  approved.  If  originally  the  Ministers  were 
Ministers  of  accident,  such  they  remain;  if 
originally  the  good-will  of  the  public  was  (ac- 
cording to  their  own  panegyrist,  "  depressed  by 
"  considerable  anxiety  and  doubt  of  their  suf- 
"  ficiency*,"  the  anxiety  and  the  doubt  are  by 
no  means  removed.  Of  this,  as  to  their  measures 
since  the  war  began,  I  w-ant  no  other  proof  than 
the  state  into  w^hicli  they  have  put  the  country 
in  proportion  to  the  command  that  has  been 
given  over  the  very  sum  of  its  strength ;  and  as 
to  their  powers  of  defending  those  measures,  no 
one  need  look  farther  than  the  debate  on  the 
army  estimates. 

On  that  interesting  night,  (we  may  apply  to 
it  the  words  of  the  most  celebrated  funeral  ora- 
tion of  its  time)  "  Oh  !  night,"  never  to  be  for- 
gotten |  !  the  powers  of  the  Ministers  of  England, 
in  comparison  w  ith  their  opponents,  were  exactly- 
ascertained.  Their  new  secretaries,  (with  very 
sincere  respect  for  most  manly  hearts  and  most 
excellent  understandings  be  it  said)  totally 
failed  them.  The  Secretary  at  War,  from  I 
know  not  what  cause,  would  not  put  forth  the 
strength  he  is   acknowleged   to   possess.     The 

•  •  •>j'ear  Observer. 

''If -On  the  death    of  Henrietta  of    England,    Duchess    of 
Orleans. 

Secretary 
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Secretary  of  State,  whether  oppressed  by  tlie 
real  difficulties  of  his  subject,   or  diverted  into 
an  insulated  part  of  it,  by  the  warmth  of  fra- 
ternal feeling,  was  confessedly  impar  sibi,     I  do 
him  the  justice  to  believe,  that  the  increased 
embarrassment  of  the  ministerial  cause  alone  was 
the  reason  why  the  ability  he  had  shewn  in  his 
former  capacity,    did  not    keep  pace  with  his 
recent   elevation.     Lord  Castlereagh  only  was 
any  thing  like  respectable.     Lord  Castlereagh, 
the  Director  of  India,  the  Manager  of  Asiatic 
Details,   the  Dispenser   of  Fate    to   a  distant 
world,  to  him  strangely  was  confided  the  task 
of  developing  the  true  state  of  our  armies  at 
home,  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  on  the  one  side  of  him,    and  the 
Secretary  at  War  on  the  other.     But    this    is 
petty  matter  compared    with  the   real   eifect, 
compared  with  the  appearance  which  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  government,  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  fighting  alone  !    And 
let  it  not  be  disguised  that  they  fought  with  all 
their  power,  and  at  the  head  of  all  their  votes ; 
secure  of  the  Sovereign's  favour,  and  entrenched 
to  the  teeth  in  place ;   with  nothing  to  divert 
them  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  subject ; 
without  even  the  expectation  of  an  amendment 

i>  all 
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or  division  •  To  say  they  Mere  beaten,  is  what 
all  confess;  to  say  how  beaten,  is  what  few 
could  undertake  I  The  stripes  they  received 
must  be  for  ever  remembered,  even  after  they 
are  forgiven ;  and  if  that  M'as  their  attempt 
*'  to  stand  alone,  .  or  to  w  alk  without  the 
'•'  leading  string,"  I  can  only  say,  that  the 
consideration  is  melancholy  to  those  who  love 
their  country. 

Perhaps  the  peculiar  interest  of  that  night 
was,  that  it  then  first  displayed  the  real  poxvers 
of  the  different  parties,  set  in  opposition  to  one 
another.  Though  all  the  great  leaders  were 
there,  (for  ]\lr.  Sheridan  was  present,  though 
not  in  his  place*),  jet  there  Mas  then  no  ma- 
nagement, no  throwing  of  this  or  that  weight, 
into  this  or  that  scale,  for  adventitious  reasons, 
distinct  from  the  real  subject.  To  this  moment, 
it  might  be  almost  said.  Administration  in  the 
House,  had  never  been  left  to  themselves.  In 
their  infancy  they  had  been  nursed  by  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  friends.  It  Mas  they  mIio  rescued  them 
from  the  contempt  of  Mr.  Fox.  When  his 
friends  fell  off,  Mr.  Pitt  himself  remained  ;  and 
he,  it  M  as  alloM'ed,  was  ipse  agmen.     When  he 

*  Query,  What  is  his  place  ? 

also 
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also  retired,  and  the  powerful  force  of  the 
Windham  and  Grenville  bench  was  let  loose 
upon  their  measures,  the  mind  perliaps  the  most 
ardent  in  the  nation  started  forward,  not  as  it 
liad  done  before  to  ridicule,  but  to  defend  them. 
At  that  period  I  well  remember  the  coquetry  and 
flirtation  between  these  hitherto  adverse  parties. 
Certain  it  was  that  the  assistance  seemed  thank- 
fully to  be  received  :  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
some  gratitude  was  due  where  so  much  benefit 
was  conferred. 

The  ministerial  battle  ^vas  then  almost  so 
entirely  fought  by  this  anomolous  po^er,  these 
auxiliaries  without  a  name,  that  coalitions  began 
jocosely  to  be  talked  of:  and  questions  were 
asked  of  no  mean  consequence  in  the  science  of 
jnorals.  It  was  asked  in  return,  would  you  have 
us  reject  assistance  with  scorn,  merely  because 
we  think  the  quarter  affording  it  unworthy  ? 
The  answer  is  plain.  They  ought  so  to  have 
rejected  it,  if  they  really  did  think  the  quarter 
unworthy.  If  therefore  "  Mr.  Fox"'  was  either 
thought  then,  or  is  thought  now,  to  be  fit  only 
to  be  "a  French  Prefect  of  a  Britannic  Repub- 
lic,  not  the  Minister  of  a  British  King*,'*     I 

•  Near  Observer,  p.  77. 

assert 


assert  again,  that  assistande  from  him  should 
have  been  rejected  with  scorn  ! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last 
session  exhibited  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
Ministry  defended  by  the  mutual  jealousy  of 
rival  oppositions.  No  doubt  they  did  what  they 
could  for  themselves,  but  it  would  be  a  vain 
and  useless  question  to  ask  who  it  was,  whether 
Mr.  Addington  or  INIr.  Fox,  whether  Lord 
Hawkesbury  or  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  best  repelled 
the  attack  of  the  Grenvilles.  On  some  occa- 
sions even,  and  these  not  unfrequent,  a  stranger 
might  justly  have  asked  where  were  th6  Minis- 
try ?  For  amidst  the  brilliant  contest  of  ener- 
getic minds,  that  were  engaged  upon  questions 
purely  ministerial,  the  Ministry  itself  seemed  a 
neutral  power. 

In  this  happy  state  of  things  passed  the  first 
months  of  the  session ;  and  they  certainly  had 
ability  enough  to  abstain  from  interfering, 
where  every  blow,  on  cither  side,  was  sure  to 
take  effect  upon  persons,  who,  while  they  served 
them  essentially,  did  not  serve  them  from  good 
will  *.     Hitherto  also  they  had  had  the  benefit 

*  I  can  liken  them  to  nothing  so  well  as  Sir  Archy  ;  who 
pleased  himself  with  the  hope  of  carrying  off  the  Lady,  while 
■Jie  |;ot  his  rivals  into  a  "  dammd  xcrape"  with  one  another, 
r.  of 
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of  the  still  supposed  approbation  and  expected 
support  of  Air.  Pitt.  How  great  a  one' they 
thought  it,  let  that  industry  demonstrate,  which 
occupied  all  who  beloaged  to  them  in  circulating 
the  illusion  *.  In  how  great  universality  this 
was  believed,  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  de- 
termine; but. with  many  I  know  that  it  had 
actual  weight.  With  respect  to  myself,  then 
fluctuating  between  an  approbation  of  their 
general  system,  and  a  fear  of  their  power  to 
support  it ;  though  I  knew  that  that  distin- 
guished person  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  the  country  ;  yet  I  also  knew  that 
he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  go  the  length 
of  many  of  his  friends,  and  oppose  a  Govern- 
ment (as  many  of  high  name  and  consequence 
wished  him),  which  Mas  approved  by  the  Crown-, 
and  might  yet  be  kept  steady  and  equal  to  its 
charge. 

The  opportunity,  however,  of  keeping  them 
thus  steady  was  never  offered  to  that  patriot 


■*  The  whole  cloud  of  members  connected  with  ofHce,  had 
taught  themselves  to  believe,  and  attempted  to  make  others 
believe,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington  were  exactiy  ia 
the  same  relative  situation  in  v/hich  they  had  beer,  up  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Peace, 
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mind.  By  this  time,  I  suppose,  they  had  dared 
to  be  "  wise,  vigorous,  and  fortunate,"  of  them- 
selves alone ;  and  I  undertake  to  say,  that,  from 
a  period  long  anterior  to  the  dispute  concerning 
Malta,  that  patriot  mind  had  never  been  con- 
sulted. If  they  really  thought  they  could 
"  stand  alone,"  no  one  can  say  they  were  wrong 
in  attempting  it ;  still  less  that  they  had  not  the 
ria'ht  to  communicate  or  withhold,  as  to  their 
discretion  seemed  best.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  them,  the  independence  they  had  resolved 
on  was  not  known  to  the  world  ;  and  up  to  the 
very  moment  of  Mr.  Pitt's  return,  their  names, 
tkei?^  interests,  their  policy,  and  their  merits  or 
demerits  were,  by  many  of  the  House,  believed  to 
be  incorporated  with  his.  I  speak  what  I  do  know 
when  I  say,  that,  some  were  told  from  very  high 
authority,  that,  spite  of  the  attempts  and  known 
hostility  of  his  friends,  the  best  intercourse  still 
prevailed  with  him  ;  the  most  anxious  deference 
was  still  shewn  to  his  opinions;  and  the  sole 
wish  of  Ministers  was  still  the  good  of  the 
country,  at  the  expense  of  all  their  power, 
whenever  it  should  be  required.  In  proof  of 
which,  the  most  positive  evidence  was  offered, 
that,  but  a  few  months  before  (in  the  summer 
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of  1802),  the  Government  had  been  offered  to 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  re- 
fused by  him. 

That  this  last  was  a  fact,  being  told  it  on  such 
authority,  I  at  least  ought  not  to  doubt :  and 
with  what  view  the  impression  consequent  to 
such  surmises,  of  Mr.  Pitt's  approbation  of  their 
measures,  was  allowed  to  diffuse  itself,  it  is 
needless  to  enquire.  It  is  sufficient  that,  dur- 
ing that  long  and  anxious  twilight  which  en- 
veloped us  from  the  eommencement  of  the  ses- 
sion to  the  time  of  the  King's  Message,  num- 
bers were  neutralized,  and  many  gained  over, 
from  the  false  ideas  that  were  allowed  to  be  en- 
tertained, of  the  privity  of  so  great  a  character  ' 
to  all  their  transactions.  I  repeat  it,  1  was  not 
exactly  one  of  those,  but  sided  with  them  ge- 
nerally, from  a  general  approbation  of  the  sys- 
tem they  were  pursuing;  not  then  convinced 
of  the  certainty  of  their  mismanagement,  and 
their  unavoidable  failure.  Here  then  was  an- 
other and  most  powerful  auxiliary  cause,  wliich 
contributed  to  the  continuance  of  a  state  of 
things,  wonderful  and  without  parallel  in  the 
liistory  of  parliament ;  I  mean  the  prolongation 
of  a  rule  and  sway  over  a  mighty  empire,  ,in 
the  ^ands  of  men,  acknowledged,   I  again  say, 
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by  a  majority  of  those  who  supported  them,  to 
be  unequal  to  their  stations. 

Even  when  that  fiery  ordeal  came,  through 
which  thfey  were  to  pass,  and  account  to  a 
wounded  nation  for  the  fearful  state  to  which 
they  had  reduced  it ;  in  that  hour,  terrible  to  a 
minister,  when  he  is  to  prove  to  milh'ons  of  per- 
sons who  fancy  themselves  at  peace,  that  it  is 
right  to  part  with  their  blood,  and  to  risk  their 
existence ;  to  give  copiously  from  their  labours, 
and  yet  augment  their  toil;  even  then,  these 
wonderfully  fated  persons  were  saved  by  ability 
not  their  own;  men  rallied  to  their  standard, 
who  disapproved  their  whole  conduct;  and  they 
conquered,  not  merely  like  Augustus,  by  lieu- 
tenants, but  by  lieutenants  adverse  to  their  sys- 
tems, their  persons,  and  their  powers. 

In  that  momentous  crisis,  there  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Fox,  a  speech  of  sophistry  indeed,  but 
of  sophistry  so  commanding ;  of  such  embar- 
rassing splendor ;  such  terrible  illustration  ;  that 
if  it  failed  to  destroy  them,  or  if  its  effects  were 
resisted,  I  fear  not  to  offend  when  I  say  that  the 
Cabinet  had  no  share  in  stemmino:  the  conflict 
It  was  by  other  arms,  and  stouter  hearts  that 
the  brunt  was^  borne,  and  the  cause  of  Britain 
against  France  asserted  and  proved.  Lord 
-"■-   ■-•;i  ^^  Ilaw-kes- 
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Hawkesbury  indeed  again  distinguished  him- 
self. It  would  be  insulting  to  common  sense, 
and  injurious  to  common  justice,  to  deny  that 
he  spoke  like  a  statesman,  the  feelings  of  an 
Englishman.  But  not  only  was  he  necessarily 
confined  by  his  duty,  at  the  time  of  opening  the 
debate,  but  he  will  forgive  me  if  I  observe,  that 
there  perhaps  could  be  little  antidote  in  that 
speech  against  Mr.  Fox's  impression.  It  may 
appear  strange,  and  presumptuous  to  say  so ; 
but  to  those  who  disapprove  their  whole  conduct 
towards  France;  who  think  that  the  war,  though 
just  in  itself,  might  with  honour  have  been 
averted  ;  who  feel  a  vast  difference  between  the 
cause  of  Britain  and  the  cause  of  its  Ministry, 
and  who  do  not  think  they  deserve  so  well  of 
the  nation  as  they  would  have  the  nation  be- 
lieve; to  those  persons  it  is  not  unnatural  to 
think  that  Lord  Hawkesbury  could  not  well 
have  been  the  answerer  of  Mr.  Fox.  His  own 
cause,  which  such  persons  say,  as  it  was,  he  did 
not  defend,  he  would  too  inevitably  have  sought 
to  identify  Mith  the  cause  of  the  country,  to 
make  it  probable  that  he  should  succeed  in  de- 
fending the  latter.  The  great  general  topics 
of  the  perfidy  of  France;  her  barefaced  injustice, 
her  infamous  oppression,  her  extorting  cruelty, 
her  insolent  M'ickedness,  all  these  might  have 
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been,  and  were  urged  by  the  Secretary  for 
Foreio-n  Affairs  with  considerable  force.  Nor 
was  it  less  in  liis  power  (I  fear  it  was  much 
more  so)  to  descant  upon  British  patience, 
British  cro'ility,  and  British  suffering.  But  the 
correspondence  demanded  far  other  oratory,  and 
very  different  logic,  from  the  mouth  of  any  and 
every  Minister,  whenever  he  addressed  an  en- 
quiring House  of  Commons.  On  the  trial  of  a 
criminal,  a  criminal  himself,  though  of  another 
sort,  is  not  the  man  whom  we  should  exactly 
Ciioose  for  the  public  accuser.  The  advanced 
posts,  that  are  surprised,  and  who  let  in  the  enemy, 
are  not  exactly  the  persons  to  excite  the  army 
to  rally  and  revenge. 

Accord i ugh",  it  was  to  others  that  our  anxious 
eyes  and  palpitating  hearts  were  turned  for 
consolation  and  hope,  amidst  the  melancholy 
gloom.  A  vast  body  of  facts  and  comments, 
of  no  satisfactory  nature,  were  indeed  brought 
in  perspective  before  us;  but  shadows,  clouds, 
and  darkness  rested  upon  them ;  and  in  vain 
did  we  look  to  our  nominal  guides  to  direct  us 
safely  to  light  and  comfort,  tlirough  the  path- 
less obscurity  of  that  desert.  The  happy  star 
of  the  ^Ministry  did  not  however  abandon  them  : 
they  were  saved,  and  saved  again  by  foreign 
assistance.  Mr.  Addington  is  accused  of  think- 
ing: 
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ing    too    well   of   himself  aud    his   measures, 
a  disposition   which   may    lead   him    often   to 
forget.     But,  were  the  accusation  true,  I  think 
he  must  remember,    to   the   last  hour  he  has 
to  live,  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  his  new 
opponents.    Dissatisfied,  adverse,  hostile  as  they 
were  to  measures  which  most  of  them  censured 
and  none  could  defend,   their  first  feeling  and 
warmest  exertion  was  to  separate  the  merits  of 
Ministers  from  the  question ;  to  think  alone  of 
the  nation,  and  of  the  nation's  cause.     To  put 
the  country  in  the  right  was  the  great,  the  pre- 
dominant,  the  only  sentiment.     Vvliether  they 
did  so,  need  scarcely  be  enquired.     As  long  as 
one  of  us  remain  who  witnessed  the  interest  and 
the  charm  of  that  solemn  discussion ;  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  intellect,  and  the  virtuous 
energies  displayed  by  him  who  for  seventeen 
years  had  been  the  hope  of  the  nation,  and  on 
that  occasion  seemed  to  surpass  himself,   will 
not,  cannot  ever  be  forgotten.     The  Genius  of 
Britain  seemed  really  opposed  to  the  Dsemon  of 
France.     Her  cause  was  asserted ;  her  wrongs 
made  to  speak,  and  cry  aloud  for  vengeance, 
with  a  force  of  eloquence,  a  pathos  of  soul,  and 
a  vigour  of  mind,  which  no  Minister,  acting  as 
they  had  done,  could,  even  with  equal  powers,  by 
possibility  have  effected.     For,  crippled,  strug- 
ghng,  and  embarrassed  with  the  impediments  of 
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their  own  personal  cause,  the  excellent  public 
cause,  which  they  thus  had  marred,  could  never 
have  been  put  forward  in  its  innate  purity. 

In  that  awful  hour,  to  say  how  the  actual 
Minister  of  the  time  did  really  acquit  himself, 
or  what  reputation  he  lost  or  acquired  in  the 
mind  of  friend  or  foe,  by  no  means  falls  in  with 
the  temper,  in  which  the  respect  I  am  told  to 
entertain  for  his  private  character,  disposes  me 
to  write.  But  whether  from  that  specimen  the 
nation  was  proud  of  the  new  capacity  it  had 
obtained  of  goxierning  itself y  under  its  Minister^ 
or  whether  it  would  choose,  by  way  of  preference, 
an  Administration  not  visible  in  the  acts  of  their 
auihoritij,  are  melancholy  questions,  which  may 
j'easonably  be  made*. 

In  what  I  have  said,  I  am  very  far  from  mean- 
ing that  Mr.  Fox's  speech  would  have  swayed 

*  Near  Observer,  p.  80.  *'  I  distinguish  nothing  personal 
"  in  their  sway  :  the  men  are  not  visible  in  the  acts  of  their 
*'  authority  ;  they  seem  to  be  the  servants  not  the  masters  of 
*'  the  public  ;  the  nation  governs  itself  more  under  them  and 
**  for  them."  Arid  for  them  I  cannot  possibly  understand. 
If  this  means  that  men  should  be  civil  in  office,  no  one  will 
deny  it ;  though  perhaps  we  might  prefer  haughty  sincerity 
to  hollow  civility.  If  it  means  that  they  should  really  be 
servants,  and  ask  for  orders,  not  give  advice,  there  never  was 
a  more  foolish  jingle,  a  more  dangerous  or  Jacobinical  a, 
sentiment. 

the 
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the  House  into  the  amendment,  liad  IVfr.  Pitt 
either  not  preceded  him,  or  had  the  Windhams 
been  altogether  silent.     What  I  mean  is,  that 
Mr.  Fox  painted  the  hardships  and  difficulties 
with  which  the  nation  Avere  ahout  to  he  over- 
whelmed, with  a  master  hand,  so  terribly  strong, 
and  brought  the  question  of  the  necessity  of 
the  war  so  shrewdly  into  doubt,  in  the  minds 
of  many,  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  safety 
of  any    administration,    whether    directors    or 
servants  of  the  public,    whether    enlightened 
statesmen,  or  humble  clerks,  to  take  oft"  the  edge 
of  that  forcible  impression.     This  service  they 
did  not  do    for  themselves;  and   as   they  at- 
tempted it,  I  suppose  they  could  not  do  it.     It 
Was  done  by  one  who  Avas  then<.  not  theirs,  but 
the   nation's  friend,   in   conjunction  with  Mr. 
Windham,  who  was  confessedly  their  censurer, 
and  nobly  filled   the  post  of  honour.     It  was 
done  by  him  who  then  gave  us  the  image  of 
that  perfect  power  of  eloquence,  which  could 
send  even  cowards  self-deveted  to  the  field,  in- 
spired with  its  own  energy  in  the  cause  of  the 
country.     In  comparison  with  those  who  reaped 
all  the   worldly  benefit  of  that  speech,   it  af- 
forded an  admirable  practical  refutation  of  the 
new  doctrine,  which  no  one  wonders  should  be. 
now  set  up,  that  eloquence  is  nothing  to  the 
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possession  of  other  qualities.  I  am  afraid  that 
eloquence  is  always  something,  though  without  I 
judgment  and  integrity  it  is  too  often  danger-  ' 
ous ;  but  we  here  had  a  proof  brought  home 
to  our  very  bosoms,  that  there  may  be  crisises  in 
the  history  of  a  State,  where  cold  judgment  can 
do  but  half  the  duty  of  a  leader  of  men,  when 
integrity  itself  is  little,  and  eloquence  is  every 
thing  ! 

It  was  thus  that  after  Mr.  Fox  had  rescued 
them  from  Mr.  Windham  and  the  Grenvilles, 
the  latter  and  Mr.  Pitt  defended  them  from  Mr. 
Fox.  The  good  fortune  of  their  lot  did  not, 
however,  end  with  the  adventure  of  that  night; 
another  was  preparing,  in  which  they  were  again 
saved,  more  by  the  extraordinary  difference  of 
opinion  among  their  assailants,  than  their  own 
virtue. 

I  speak  of  the  memorable  third  of  June,  when 
Mr.  Addington's  good  ministerial  votes  were 
higher  in  number  than  ever  they  had  been,  in 
the  very  first  division  he  had  adventured  as'ainst 
the  patron  of  his  youth,  and  author  of  his  for- 
tune ;  where  Mr.  Windham'  it  was  supposed  was 
made  to  feel  the  resentment  of  good  men ;  and 
Avhere  Mr.  Pitt,  it  has  been  tauntingly  said, 
heard  from  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  dismal  sound 
of  his  funeral  oration. 

As 
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x\s  I  vv^as  one  of  those  who  divided  with  Mr. 
Pitt  upon  that  occasion,  and  as  it  forms  the 
most  remarkable  epoch  in  the  parliamentary 
history  of  Mr.  Addington's  power ;  as  much 
wilful  misrepresentation  had  been  raised  upon  it 
by  malevolence,  and  suffered,  if  not  encouraged, 
by  the  interested  views  that  were  served  by  it; 
as  it  has  been  deeply  lamented  by  many  of  his 
friends ;  and  adroitly  turned  to  profit  by  those 
whose  safety  perhaps  depended  upon  the  dimi- 
nution of  his  fame;  I  will  digress  for  a  few 
moments  from  the  topics  immediately  before  me, 
and  endeavour,  though  slightly,  to  invesigate 
the  subject. 

]\Ir.  Pitt's  return  to  parliament  was  perhaps 
hailed  with  more  interest  and  expectation  than 
ever  had  been  excited  by  a  private  individual. 
Exclusive  of  the  vast  pre-eminence  of  his  abili- 
ties, the  great  posts  he  had  so  long  filled,  and 
the  phalanx  of  friends  he  was  supposed  to  com- 
mand, he  came  at  a  time  unusually  critical  and 
big  with  fate.  The  most  tremendous  war  that 
the  nation  had  ever  encountered,  lay  ready  to 
be  discussed,  after  months  of  anxious  and  pro- 
tracted negotiation.  His  opinions  of  those  who 
had  conducted  that  negotiation,  and  resolved 
upon  that  war,  though  formerly  favourable, 
were  now  not  known,  or  known  but  to  a  few. 

It 
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it  IS  inconceivable  with  what  eagerness  il  was 
contended  by  different  parties,  that  he  was  per- 
fectly friendly,  or  perfectly  adverse,  even  after 
the  negotiation  for  his  return  to  office  ha(| 
failed.  That  negotiation  of  itself  presented 
a  liost  of  conjectures,  of  hopes,  and  of  fears. 
It  was  known  that  it  had  broken  off,  but 
upon  what  exact  grounds,  or  leaving  what 
sentiments  of  respect,  attachment,  contempt, 
or  aversion,  was  confided  to  a  very  few  chosen 
friends.  At  any  rate,  with  regard  to  the  main 
point  of  parliamentary  conduct;  to  have  enter- 
tained any  negotiation  at  all  for  a  junction  of 
forces  with  the  persons  who  were  to  be  put  upon 
their  trial,  augured  a  little  at  least  in  favour  of 
support.  On  the  other  hand,  those  for  whom  it 
was  supposed  he  had  sacrificed  his  return  to 
power,  were  known  to  be  decidedly  for  cen- 
sure ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  whose  opinion  was  of  the 
very  first  consideration,  made  no  secret  that  he 
thought  the  war  unjust. 

Under  these  interesting  circumstances,  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  debate 
on  the  King's  message,  where,  as  he  fell  in  with 
the^plan  agreed  upon  by  all,  of  separating  the 
conduct  of  Ministers  from  the  cause  of  the 
country,  nothing  could  be  collected  as  to  his 
opinion  of  their  persons.     But  the  altered  style 
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t)i  right-  honourable  gentleman,  from  right  ho- 
nourable friend,  repeated  once,  or  at  most  a 
second  time,  was  eagerly  caught  up  by  some, 
and  as  eagerly  attempted  to  be  explained  by 
Others,  as  if  it  had  been  as  strong  an  indication 
of  hostility,  as  proof  of  holy  writ.  In  the  in- 
terval between  this  debate,  and  Mr.  Patten's 
motion,  the  public  mind  was  lost  in  uncertainty: 
it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  not  again 
retire  from  Parliament,  without  developing  his 
real  opinion.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to  hazard 
a  conjecture,  to  this  latter  measure  he  was  of 
himself  inclined;  from  a  disinclination  to  em- 
barrass what  he  thought,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  ought  to  be  left  free ;  perhaps 
from  a  still  remaining  glow  of  regard,  which, 
once  conceived  by  a  mind  of  feeling,  is  long  in 
abandoning  its  object.  It  was,  I  believe,  from 
the  pressing  instigation  of  his  friends  alone, 
who  forcibly  set  before  him  what  was  due  to 
himself,  that  he  yielded  so  far  as  to  come  for- 
ward with  the  little  hostility  which  he  actually 
evinced.  Whether  this  was  right,  or  the  mea- 
sure of  absence  had  been  better;  or  whether,  by 
not  boldly  censuring,  when  he  owned  he  could 
not  defend,  he  has  not  incurred  the  charge  of 
insidiousness  ;  is  the  interesting  question  which 
we  have  to  discuss. 

r  Lor4 
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Lord  Mulgrave's  motion  of  adjournment  it! 
tlie  House  of  Lords,  supported  by  the  Lords 
Melville,  Lowther,  Bathurst,  and  others,  his 
known  friends,  at  the  same  time  that  it  had  de- 
monstrated the  conduct  he  had  resolved  upon, 
had  proved  also  the  little  support  which,  in 
point  of  numbers,  he  was  to  expect.  Had  he 
therefore  been  made  of  common  mould,  to 
waver  with  the  breath  of  public  opinion — I 
may  say,  had  he  been  of  the  temporizing  na- 
ture of  some  of  his  rivals,  and  sacrificed  his 
whole  character  to  present  advantage,  be  surely 
might  have  followed  examples  they  had  often 
set  him,  have  disavow^ed  his  friends,  retracted 
his  sentiments,  and  changad  his  intentions. 
But  this  was  disdained  by  a  mind  so  high, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  be  ig- 
norant of  the  mean  use  that  would  be  made  of 
his  resolutioiL  Some  of  the  Grenville  party 
themselves,  that  party  for  whom  he  had  demon- 
strated his  attachment,  bv  at  least  all  that  a 
statesman  can  be  supposed  to  shew,  treated  him 
for  a  moment  with  most  unworthy  suspicion. 
By  the  other,  the  cry  of  his'idiousness,  (impu- 
dent cry  from  men  who  knew  that  they  had  no 
right  to  his  support  !)  was  already  begun. 

As  the  most  unblemished  innocence  an^  most 
.sturdy  virtue  must  always,  in  a  free  state,  be 
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put  upon  their  trial,  if  accused ;  as  it  was  the 
boast  of  Cato  that,  he  had  been  seventeen  times 
brought  before  the  people,  and  seventeen  times 
/cleared ;  as  Marlborough  has  been  called  timid, 
and  Sully  corrupt;  we  are  not  afraid  to  examine 
this  curious  charge.  Nor  shall  I  confine  myself 
to  the  debate  immediately  before  us,  but  extend 
it  to  all  that  has  been  said,  sometimes  wickedly, 
and  always,  I  think,  weakly,  as  to  his  sincerity 
in  wishing"  well  to  his  successors  in  office.  The 
detail  of  the  accusation  is  best  to  be  found  in 
the  Near  Observer,  which,  as  the  production  of 
an  individual,  I  should  not  mention;  but  which, 
as  the  supposed  vehicle  of  the  sentiments  of  Ad- 
ministration, I  shall  consider  with  attention.  Nor 
am  I  at  all  influenced  by  what  has  lately  passed 
by  way  of  disavowal ;  whether  from  an  honour- 
able sense  of  justice,  or  a  desire  to  bring  about  a 
co72'cenient  conciliation,  the  lateness  of  that  disj- 
avowal  may  perhaps  demonstrate.  It  is  quite 
sufficient,  that  for  many  months  they  quietly 
enjoyed  the  glitter  of  its  falsehood,  and  the 
vehemence  of  its  spleen;  and  that  to  refute  the 
one,  or  disclaim  the  other,  was  no  part  of  their 
justice  or  their  care*.     It  is  sufficient,    that 

.-    *  Upon  the  system,  no  doubt,  that  a  temporary  advantage 
i?  Stijl  ^advantage. 

though 


though  accused,  at  the  moment  of  its  birth,  of 
having  given  it  obstetric  assistance,  it  was  not 
till  after  the  debate  on  the  army  estimates,  that 
they  ever  attempted,  by  any  formal  act,  to  re- 
fute the  imputation  *.  With  respect  to  the 
charge  of  insidiousness,  M^iether  insei'tcd  or  not 
with  their  participation,  they  have  suffered  it 
elsewhere ;  they  have  certainly  never  disclaimed 
their  belief  of  it ;  and  they  have  condescended 
to  reap  the  advantages  they  suppose  it  to  have 
given  them. 

This  charge  is  founded  upon  the  breach,  first, 
with  silent  treachery,  and  afterwards  with  open 
violence,  of  the  far-famed  promise  of  con- 
stant, ACTIVE,  and  zealous  support.  I 
am  not  going  to  weigh  these  words  in  the  ba- 

*  Mr.  Addington  himse/f,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  was 
ignorant  of  the  author  for  some  time  after  the  publication  j 
and  I  know  not  whether  Cobbett's  accusation  could  be  made 
out  in  a  court  of  law  :  but  Hatchard  does  not  decide  the  main 
point  in  question.  It  seems  clear^  that  Members,  high  in 
Administration  themselves,  took  a  great  interest  in  the  sale  ;, 
and  with  what  truth  I  pretend  not  to  say  :  but  I  have  heard 
it  asserted,  upon  the  authority  of  persons  auho  say  they  suit} 
the  fact f  that  copies  were  not  only  sent  about  the  country  un- 
der ofncial  franks,  but  under  Lord  Hawkesbury's  covers  to 
the  court$  abroad.  My  informant  was  not  Cobbett,  whom 
I  do  not  cvsn  personally  know. 

lance, 
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lance,  or  to  examine  what  the  solemnity  was  by 
Which  they  were  said  to  be  confirmed.  Had 
they  been  even  put  into  a  contract  upon  parch- 
ment, and  signed  and  sealed ;  had  the  parties 
imitated  the  chiefs  of  old,  and  mingled  and 
drank  their  blood  as  a  proof  of  their  sincerity; 
I  concur  with  the  More  Accurate  Observer, 
that  it  would  need  no  sophistry  to  limit  the 
meaning  of  such  an  agreement :  for,  as  he  well 
says,  to  promise  support  to  any  set  of  men,  let 
their  conduct  be  what  it  will,  is  as  inconsjstent 
with  public  duty,  as  it  certainly  is  with  com- 
mon sense,  or  common  honesty.  Mr.  Adding^ 
ton  has  therefore  a  most  arduous  task,  which  I 
"will  venture  to  assert  he  never  will  perform,  be- 
fore he  can  shew  that  this  promise  has  been 
broken  by  Lord  Grcnville,  by  j\Ir.  Windham, 
or  by  Mr.  Pitt :  neither  more  nor  less  than  to 
prove,  what  he  is  not  slow  in  asserting^  that  he 
has  been  wise,  able,  vigorous,  and  fortunate; 
that  success  has  actually  attended  his  measures' 
that  he  did  not  invite  the  attempts  of  Buona- 
parte by  his  weakness;  that  he  was  not  afraid  of 
enforcing  the  claims  of  British  creditors  against 
that  passionate  child  of  Fortune ;  that  he  has 
put  the  war  on  true  grounds ;  that  he  has  not 
ruined  thousands  by  holding  out  false  assurances 
pf  peace ;  that  he  is  as  popular  in  the  country 
p^mi  and 
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and  the  city,  as  he  is  favoured  at  court ;  that 
he  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  nation  into  a  state 
of  defence ;  that  he  is  capable  of  forming  the 
character  and  pointing  the  spirit  of  the  great 
people  whose  affairs  he  directs.  All  this  he 
must  demonstrate  to  imiversal  satisfaction,  be- 
fore he  can,  with  any  thing  like  consistency  or 
fairness,  complain  of  ]\Ir.  Pitt  for  withdrawing 
his  support. 

It  seems,  however,  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  disap-» 
proved,  he  disapproved  in  secret;  if  he  was 
averse,  he  had  brooded  over  his  aversion  in  so- 
litude :  he  had  not  previously  informed  his  old 
friends  of  his  growing  coolness ;  he  still  wor6 
the  mask  of  kindness,  and  still  held  out  the 
expectation  of  support. 

If  really  he  promised  support,  either  unqua- 
lified and  blind,  or  the  effect  of  a  free  approba-f 
tion  of  their  measures,  froni  the  time  they  had 
chosen  to  run  alone,  to  the  time  that  he  dis- 
claimed all  connection  with  them  in  the  House, 
the  charge  of  insidiousness  would  indeed  be 
made  out.  But  the  least  knowledge  of  his  cha- 
racter must  acquit  him  for  ever  of  having  pro- 
mised the  surrender  -of  his  faculties  into  the 
hands  of  any  one  :  and  as  to  an  approving  sup- 
port, he  could  not  be  supposed  to  approve  of 
ineasures  iwith  which  he  was  either  wholly  un- 
acquainted, 
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acquainted,  or  which  he  knew  only  by  halves. 
I  repeat  it,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  impressed 
upon  the  world,  that  from  the  wind'mg  up  of 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  no  full  or  fair  communi-- 
cation  concerning  foreign  aifairs  ^vas  made  to 
him,  so  as  to  draw  from  him  the  full  benefit  of 
his  advice,  an  advice  which  was  ever  ready 
when  frankly  desired.  Partial  communica- 
tions may  indeed  sometimes  have  been  made; 
and  opinions  hastily  obtained  may  kane  been 
half  acted  upon,  and  then  thrown  aside.  The 
warmth  that  he  may  once  or  twice  have  kin- 
dled, may  have  been  even  kept  glowing,  until 
it  reached  the  Continent ;  but  there  it  was  sure 
to  be  marred,  dissipated,  frozen,  and  lost.  It 
becomes  me  not  to  mention  particulars  which 
I  have  no  authority  to  detail ;  but  if  this  be 
true,  it  accounts  for  the  strange  vicissitudes  of 
hot  and  cold  ;  the  orders  and  counter  orders  ; 
the  rashness  and  submission,  "  like  the  poor  cat 
*'  i'  the  adage,  letting  I  dare  not,  wait  upon 
*'  I  would,"  that  mark  the  memorable  sum- 
mer of  1802.  However  this  .may  be,  I  aver^ 
that  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  Mr.  Pitt's 
last  care  of  those  who  were  now  to  shew 
that  they  could  stand  alone,  was  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  plans  oi  finance.  For  this 
he  laboured  by  night  and  by  day;  for  this  he 

sacrificed 
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sacrificed  his  leisure  and  his  health;  and  fof 
this  he  met  with  the  same  return  that  attended 
most  of  his  other  labours,  little  gratitude,  an 
attempt  to  change  them,  their  unskilful  execu- 
tion, and  their  consequent  loss. 

The  mention  of  gratitude  leads  to  important 
considerations.  No  one,  who  has  the  power  of 
viewing  an  extended  political  subject,  can  sup* 
pose  that  by  that  word,  in  public  affairs,  is 
meant,  that  the  public  interest  is  not  to  be  pa- 
ramount to  all  private  feeling.  No  mind,  in 
the  poorest  degree  above  the  rank  of  vulgar^ 
can  imagine  that  because  Mr.  Pitt,  professedly 
from  public  motives,  was  instrumental  in  the 
elevation  of  the  present  Ministry ;  that  they 
were  to  look  upon  it  as  they  would  upon  a  pri- 
vate benefit,  and  not  consider  it  as  they  ought^ 
in  the  light  of  a  public  trust.  The  moment  of 
their  administration  was,  and  ought  to  have 
been,  the  moment  of  independence.  It  would 
have  been'  mockery  in  Mr.  Pitt,  and  abject 
slavery  in  them,  had  the  one  expected,  or  the 
other  consented,  to  a  surrender  of  what  then 
belonged  to  the  nation  itself,  the  honourable 
exercise  of  their  own  fliculties.  They  had  ac- 
cepted their  stations,  indeed,  upon  a  condition 
of  support,  which  might  imply  concert,  com- 
munication, advice,  and  deference.     But  these 

must 
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must  all  have  depended  upon  their  own  sense  of 
convenience;  and  if  they  chose  to  withhold 
communication,  or  Avithdraw  their  deference, 
it  would  be  injustice,  only  equalled  by  the  folly 
of  such  a  sentiment,  to  suppose  them  ungrate- 
ful in  actino;  for  themselves.  This  sort  of  g-ra- 
titude,  however,  Mr.  Pitt  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  them;  tliat  after  supporting  every 
measure  and  every  principle  that  he  liad  adopt- 
ed, during  many  a  tumultuous  j-ear  of  difficulty 
and  danger ;  after  professing  to  tread  in  his 
steps  in  all  points  but  orfe  * ;  to  conform  to  his 
policy,  and  pursue  his  plans  of  improvement ; 
they  should  have  been  watchful  on  their  posts 
in  the  defence  of  those  measures ;  they  should 
have  been  tremblingly  alive  to  every  attempt  at 
a  diminution  of  his  fame ;  still  more  at  every 
attempt  to  found  their  own  eulogy  upon  that 
diminution. 

Whether  all  of  them  have  been  anxious  to 
fulfil  this  duty ;  whether  they  have  themselves 
all  felt  with  that  singleness  of  Jiearf,  which  the 
ofreat  character  that  is  accused  had  a  rio-ht  to 
expect  of  them,  is  unfortunately  not  so  clear 
in  the  minds  of  many,  who  3'et  come  forward 
with  good  7ii'(nisterial  toies.     JMr:  Addington, 

*   The  Catholic  question, 

G  however. 
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however,  who  I  believe  has  a  most  anxious  re- 
spect for  public  opinion,  must  have  been  aware, 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  particular,  his  love  of 
that  opinion  subjected  him  to  a  suspicion  that 
could  not  have  been  welcome  to  a  generous 
mind.  I  have  no  motive  to  say  that  he  is  un- 
generous, or  to  wish  to  find  him  wanting  in 
gratitude,  in  the  sense  which  I  have  put  upon 
the  word.  It  would,  however,  have  been  bet- 
ter for  his  reputation,  and,  above  all,  would 
have  given  him  a  better  right  to  have  com- 
plained of  insidious?iess,  if  he  had  appeared 
differently  from  what  he  did  in  the  Committee 
of  Supply,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  February 
1802.  It  was  a  night  which  he  possibly  may 
forget,  but  which  Mr.  Tierney,  at  least,  will 
tdways  recollect ;  since  to  the  extreme  unto- 
wardness  of  that  aukward  debate,  was  owing, 
according  to  report,  the  retardation  of  that 
gentleman's  advancement  *. 

The  bitterness  of  the  attack  of  the  present 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  upon  the  old  object  of 
his  opposition,  then  absent,  cannot  but  be  re- 
membered by  the  friends  of  the  latter.     They 

"*  As  recuhr  four  mieux  sauter  is  always  advantageous,  and 
the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy  is  better  than  the  Mint,  I 
give  Mr.  Tierney,  whom  I  am  by  no  means  sorry  to  see 
where  he  is,  jOy. 

remember 
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remember  the  very  form  and  body  of  the  accu- 
sation ;  they  remember  that  he  charged  him  with 
shuffling  off  responsibility,  with  keeping  back 
accounts  xvhen  in  office,  while  his  successor  was 
to  be  saddled  with  an  odium  which  he  had  not 
deserved.  That  successor,  he  asserted,  xvas 
cruelly  and  hardly  dealt  with  by  the  late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  E.vchequer* . 

But  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt  remember  more. 
They  were  struck   with  the  attempt  to  raise  a 
new   edifice  of  fame  and  character,  not  merely 
built  of  new  materials,  but  founded  on  the  very 
ruins   and   fragments  of  the   old.      The    new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  merely  a 
phosnix,  but  a  phoenix  rising  from  the  ashes  of 
his  predecessor.     It  cannot  but  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  those  present,  that  in  touching  upon 
the  West  India  commission  of  accounts,   Mr. 
Addington  said  *'  he  had  been  filled  with  hor- 
ror,  anxiety,  and  alarm,"  at  the  abuses  in  the 
islands,    and    that   therefore   he   had  instantly 
issued  a  commission  for  their  correction.     That 
measure  was  hailed  by  Mr.  Tierney  with  joy  and 
exultation,  as  a  new  epoch  in  the  Administration 
of  the  Finances ;  as  a  reform  brought  about  by 
the  integrity  of  Mr.   Addington  alone;    as  a 

*  See  Woodfali's  Debates,  v.  i.  4Se,  1801-2. 
■  xiiviimy  check 
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check  which  would  never  have  been  interposed 
by  Mr.  Pitt. 

Upon  an  attack  so  pointed,  and  praise  so 
critically  comparative,  the  friends  of  the  late 
Minister  naturally  looked  to  the  new  for  de- 
fence. As  the  fact  was  eminently  otherwise, 
they  expected  him  to  fly  with  all  the  eagerness 
of  attachment  and  pride  to  vindicate  his  absent 
friend ;  or  at  least  to  disclaim  a  praise  which 
did  not  belong  to  him.  Whether  this  was  done  ; 
whether  he  did  not  rather  hobble  with  a  cold  and 
awkward  gait  towards  the  fulfilment  of  that 
just  call,  I  will  not  with  accuracy  attempt  to 
assert ;  but  certain  it  was,  that  the  absent  Mr. 
Pitt  was  defended  by  other  friends  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Addington,  who  disclaimed  indeed 
the  eulogy  offered  at  his  expense,  but  not  till  he 
had  witnessed  the  indignation  of  persons  osten- 
sibly less  interested ;  not  till  after  he  himself 
had  spoken  again  to  the  subject;  not  till  jMr. 
Stiirges  had  pointed  out  that  the  act  for  that 
very  commission,  and  with  the  very  views  for 
wliich  exclusive  praise  was  taken,  had  been  the 
offspring  of  the  vigilance  of  My.  Pitt's  own 
measures.  It  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that 
the  acknowledgement  was  made*. 

It 

*  The  Debate  may  be  seen  in  Woodfall,  v.i.  430,  et  infr. 
1601-2.     The  exact  words  which  I  have  used  are  not  all  of 

them 
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It  is,  God  knows,  very  far  indeed  from  my 
intention  to  search  through  all  the  little  un- 
pleasant proofs  of  distance,  estrangement,  and 
irksomness,  which  mere  observation,  not  hosti- 
lity, might  be  able  to  point  out  in  the  public 
conduct  of  the  present  Minister  towards  his 
predecessor.  There  were  not  wanting  those  at 
the  time,  whose  penetration  often  discovered, 
and  whose  o'ood  wishes  to  both  often  lamented 
theih.  To  some  it  occurred  that  the  Address  of 
the  Speaker  to  the  Throne,  at  the  end  of  that 
Session,  though,  as  usual,  it  triumphed  in  the 
state  of  the  Nation,  and  the  beneficial  acts 
passed  by  the  House,  and  though  the  Union 
was  then  first  mentioned  by  the  Commons  to 
the  King,  made  but  cold  report  of  that  cele- 
brated measure*. 

It 

them  there,  but  I  pledge  myself  to  their  general  accuracy. 
It  was  to  Mr.  Sturges,  Mr.  Steel,  and  Mr.  W.  Dundas,  who 
spoke  with  great  manliness,  that  Mr.  Pitt  owed  his  defence. 
The  turn  it  took  in  the  minds  of  observing  men,  cost  Mr. 
Tierney  the  appointment  that  was  preparing  for  him.  The 
Minister  did  not  then  think  he  could  stand  alone. 

*  All  that  it  stated  was,  that  the  Peers  and  Commons  had 
noav,  for  the  second  year,  the  happiness  to  be  assembled  in  one 
United  Parliament  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne.  The  King  must 
have  been  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  information,  1 
presume  the  :;i''ircss  was  at  least  in  concert  with  the  Minister. 

I  mean 
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It  was  thousfht  too,  bv  maiiv,  that  in  the 
eventful  struggle  by  one  part)-  to  censure,  and 
by  another  to  approve,  the  conduct  of  the  late 
Government;  I  mean  on  the  amendment  of 
Lord  Belgrave  to  Mr.  Nicholl's  motion,  more 
■warmth,  more  active  zeal,  more  admiring  energy 
might  have  been  shewn  than  was  actually  de- 
monstrated by  the  leaders  in  office.  It  was  at 
least  thought  strange,  that  by  far  greater  zeal 
and  exertion  seemed  felt  by  private  individuals, 
than  by  those  for  whose  benefit,  power,  and 
reputation,  every  instant  of  Mr.  Pitt's  time  was 
then  employed.  Other  points  have  been  descant- 
ed upon,  but  I  pass  them  by,  as  occasioning  no 
pleasant  sensation  in  the  detail.*     I  believe  that 

i  mean  not  the  slightest  disrespect  to  Mr.  Abbot,  whose  quick 
talents  and  accurate  powers  of  mind,  as  well  as  his  ready  com- 
munication to  all  who  want  his  aid,  I  shall  always  be  one  of 
the  first  to  acknowledge. 

*  It  was  matter  of  some  little  surprise,  and  ga\'e  cause  for 
very  natural  speculation,  that  while  the  first  nobles  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  most  respectable  characters  in  commerce, 
thronged  to  the  celebration  of  Mr.  Pitt's  birth. day,  few  of  the 
Ministers  were  there.  As  it  was  a  sort  of  gala  for  those 
who  thought  well  of  him,  and  they  were  still  wrapping  them- 
selves in  his  mantle,  their  absence  was  the  more  conspicuous. 
I  should  not  mention  such  a  trifle,  but  the  whole  argument  as 
to  insidkusneis  being  founded  upon  a  supposed  friendihip,  the 
reality  of  even  the  appearance  of  that  fleeting  phantom  cannot 
be  too  minutely  traced. 

Sill 


all  of  them  were  not  accurately  understood. 
Some  may  have  been  mistaken  from  ignorance, 
and  some  tortured  by  party  spirit.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  my  ozi>n  observation  led  me  to 
think,  that  no  very  animated  good  will  towards 
their  ancient  colleagues,  appeared  to  actuate 
men  who  were  perhaps  tired  of  being  called  upon 
so  often  to  depose  to  the  superiority  of  their 
predecessors,  and  their  own  consequent  humi- 
liation. After  I  became  myself  a  nearer  Obser- 
ver in  the  scenes  of  action,  I  certainly  could 
discover  but  little  promptness  to  meet  the  at- 
tacks that  were  often  made  upon  the  Statesman 
who  had  retired ;  the  benefit  of  whose  name, 
though  certainly  convenient  to  them,  they 
seemed  most  pleased  to  enjoy  at  a  distance. 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  the  only  one  in  \fhom,  not 
early  in  the  Session,  and  after  many  an  irruption 
of  taunt  and  invective  from  the  Old  Opposition^ 
I  recollect  to  have  recognised  the  cordial  tribute 
of  unaffected  support.  One  could  nOt  help  also 
being  struck  with  the  marked  endeavour  of 
their  old  opponents,  then  fast  changing  into 
new  allies,  to  make  a  difference  between  their 
mildness  and  the  severity  of  those  that  went 
before  them  ;  and  still  more  struck  with  the 
quietness  and   complacency   with   which  such 

compliments 


compliments  were  received.  They  were  certainly 
not  in  pain  to  defend  that  supposed  severity,  or 
to  identify  themselves  as  they  ought,  in  the 
responsibility  of  those  whom  they  had  for  ten 
years  supported  in  every  one  of  their  measures*. 
With  what  sentiments  such  neutral  conduct 
could  have  been  contemplated  by  him,  with 
whose  credit  and  support  they  were  still  en- 
circling themselves,  let  the  common  sense  and 
common  feeling  of  the  most  ordinary  judge 
determine.  Let  Mr.  Addington's  own  heart 
answer  to  himself,  whether  or  not  in  the  progress 
of  the  events  to  which  I  have  alluded,  he  felt 
himself  equally  warmed  towards  his  ancient 
friend,  as  when  there  could  be  no  competition 
between  them,  for  favour,  consequence,  power, 
or  fortune :  when  mutual  confidence  and  affec- 
tion animated  them  both:  when  the  unmixed 
friendship  of  the  fathers  was  continued  by  the 
sons! 

*  It  is  possible  they  may  have  thought  it  right  to  leave 
Mr.  Windham  to  fight  his  own  battles.  But  though  he  was 
■very  well  able  to  do  this,  it  could' not  escape  us  as  a  fact,  that 
•  the  1  defence  or  praise  of  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  seem  congenial  to 
them.  It  was  after  a  very  warm  eulogium  of  Mr.  T.  Grenville 
that  Lord.Castlereagh  asserted  his  cause,  and  I  own  apparently 
Vo/o'forfe  'Mf.' Addington  seemed  always  dragged  into  the 
'SCTHce/.and-,  when  left  to  Kimself,  was  always  mute. 

"•'  -'  ^rom 


t'rom  all  that  has  been  said,  it  was  plain  to 
^ny  one  who  had  any  insight  into  those  times, 
that  the  splendor  of  Mr.  Pitt's  active  support 
■was  really  not  comfortable  to  the  feelings  of  his 
successor.  If  the  truth  could  be  known  to 
themselves,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  reputation 
of  his  absent  name,  was  more  agreeable  to  them 
than  his  officious  presence ;  at  least  where  the 
current  of  things  flowed  smooth  and  unruffled. 
Nor  is  this  an  uncommon  case  in  the  course  of 
ordinary  affairs,  where  nothing  is  so  irksome  to 
weaker  powers,  as  to  be  perpetually  forced  into 
an  intercourse,  upon  apparent  terms  of  equality, 
with  intellect  of  superior  cast.  When  indeed 
the  prospect  was  louering ;  when  storms  arose, 
and  shipwreck  was  at  hand,  it  was  not  unnatural 
to  wish  again  for  the  protecting  helmsman ;  but 
till  that  necessity  impended,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  overload  the  pleasure-barge  of  a  summer 
sea,  where  the  happy  mariners  skimmed  along 
the  surface,  in  a  comfortable  state  of  civil 
equality. 

1  beheve  that  this  was  pretty  nearly  the  state 
of  the  Ministry,  after  Mr.  Pitt's  retirement,  and 
during  that  fond  dream  into  which  they  had 
lulled  themselves,  as  to  the  general  complexion 
of  aftairs.  It  was  chequered  indeed  by  some 
little  alarm  as  to  India,  from  which  they  were 
H  rescued 
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rescued  by  Lard  Melville,  then  Mr.  Dundas ; 
and  duririg- which  there  were  some  few  vibrations 
in  the  air,  portentive  of  change.  But  these  soon 
settled  again  into  the  usual  calm  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
as  he  was  absent,  so  he  was  either  not  consulted 
dii  their  measures,  or,  being  consulted,  disap- 
proved. The  opinions  which  he  actually  did 
give  iipon  their  statements  of  finance,  or  their 
conduct  towards  foreign  powers,  were,  in  the 
language  of  one  evidently  well  informed,  "  either 
*•  rejected,  as  ill  founded,  or  unattended  to  al- 
"  together*." 

Let  me,  liowever,  here  notice,  and  notice  it 
once  for  all,  the  loose  but  pertinacious  opinions 
that  have  been  broached  of  a  contrary  nature : 
in  particular,  that,  in  the  month  of  January  last, 
the  warmest  support  was  promised  upon  any 
thing  in- which  support  was  thought  necessary. 
The  bond,  it  was  said,  was  confirmed,  with  some 
trifling  form  and  solemnity,  on  the  Queens 
hirth-day,  when  Mr.  Pitt  dined  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  E.vchequer.  The  friendship  con- 
tinued  till  March  ;  it  was  not  actually  dissolved 


*  More  Accurate  Observer,  p.  52.  As  that  author  is  known 
to  write  from  the  highest  authority,  he  who  wishes  to  get  at 
truth,  will  do  well  to  read  that  whole  page,  for  the  real  situa- 
tion and  sentiments  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

till 
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till  April  *.     Now,  supposing  this  so  be  fact, 
much  explanation,  which  it  will  hardly  bear,  is 
necessary,  before  it  will  disprove  what  has  just 
been  stated.     A  solitary  dinner,  upon  a  solemn 
occasion,   as  the  only  instance  of  intercourse 
that  can  be  found,  by  a  man  who  must  have  been 
a  pioneer  in  search  of  such  discoveries,  did  they 
exist,  is  in  itself  more  corroborative  than  weak- 
ening to  the  positions  recorded,     Jhat  the  sup- 
port alluded  to  was  even  then  promised,   I  am 
not  informed,  but  do  not  disbelieve.     That  it 
meant  unquaHfied,    indiscriminate,    or    party 
support,  I  must  ever  deny.     At  that  time,  his 
disagreement  with  many  of  their  measures,  with 
their  conduct  respecting   the    Continent,    and 
their  statements  of  the  revenue,  was  known  to 
themselves.     Could  the  promised  support  mean 
a  sacrifice  of  these  opinions  ?  or,  what  is  still 
more  critical,  was   it  ever  requested  upon  any 
thing  ?    That  civility,    and   perhaps  a  waining 
friendship,  did  then  ejcist,  I  have  no  disposition 
to  question ;  but  the  support  promised,   I  will 
venture  to  assert,  was  a  promise  to  the  nation, 
more  than  to  the  IMinister;  the  nation,  whose 
service   he   never   could    abandon,    under  any 
Minister;  the  nation,  whom  he  now  serves,  by 

♦  Near  Observer,  43,  ^, 
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supporting  that  very  Minister,  Avhenever  he 
deserves  it.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  have  given 
these  assertions  more  attention  than  they  were 
meant  even  to  receive.  The  Near  Observer 
himself  confesses,  that,  from  March  to  April, 
there  remained  no  appearance  of  its  effect  or 
existence;  he  confesses  that  he  did  not  make 
particular  enquiries ;  that  he  states  mere  report; 
that  there  may  be  an  error,  and  that  error  in 
the  date  *.  In  this  confession,  coupled  with 
what  has  been  said,  we  may  surely  leave  him, 
especially  when  we  recollect  that  the  whole 
subject  must  be  decided  by  chronological  ac- 
curacy t. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  when  the  truth  of  real 
facts  has  been  fairly  scanned,  and  the  shadowy 
appearances  that  have  misled  the  world,  have 
been  brought  to  the  experiment  of  palpable 
touch  ;  we  shall  find  that  no'such  favorable  opi- 
nion of  measures,  no  such  continuation  of  sup-r 
port,  not  even  such  intercourse,  and,  I  fear,  I 

*  Near  Observer,  44. 

+  This  is  not  the  first  point  in  which  the  Near  Observer 
resembles  Voltaire.  A  veteran  officer  once  said  to  that  his- 
torian, "  I  fear  you  have  made  a  mistake  of  twenty  years,  in 
*'  that  fine  battle  you  have  described  !" — "  Mr.  General," 
answered  Voltaire,  *'  was  not  the  battle  fought  r" — *'  Yes." 
— **  Then  what  Mgnifies  when  it  was  fought  ?" 

may 
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may  add,  not  the  old  warmth  of  personal  regard, 
that  have  all  been  supposed  and  insisted  upon, 
have,  in  point  of  fact,  existed  between  these 
interesting  parties.  It  follows,  then,  that  no 
breach  of  faith,  no  insidious  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple, no  treason  whatever  can  be  charged  upon 
Mr.  Pitt,  for  any  change  in  his  disposition  to- 
wards his  former  friend,  or  any  abandonment  of 
his  cause.  Had  he  even  therefore  joined  in  the 
censure  itself,  that  was  attempted  by  Mr.  Pat- 
ten's motion,  no  man  alive  would  have  had  a  right 
to  complain.  I  should,  however,  think  the  de- 
fence of  this  part  of  the  subject  incomplete, 
did  I  not  stop  to  take  notice  of  an  argument 
of  another  nature,  which,  weak  and  foolish  as 
I  may  think  it  myself,  has,  I  am  bound  to  con- 
fess, had  an  effect,  transitory,  I  believe,  but 
still  with  some  impression  on  the  minds  of 
many. 

Nothing,  it  seems,  can  prove  the  original 
hollo wness  of  Mr.  Pitt's  promise,  his  secret 
jealousy,  his  inward  discontent,  more  than  the 
conduct  of  some  of  his  personal  friends.  In  the 
very  ardour  of  the  first  moments  of  his  support, 
the  members  most  attached  and  derated  to  him 
by  the  habits  of  private  life,  took  the  liberty  of 
disclaiming  him  far  their  leader^  and  indulged 
in  every  species  of  rancour^  malice^  and  hostififij 

against 
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against  the  pcrsofi  who  had  the  presumption  to 
Jill  his  place  *.  Hence  it  is  inferred  (irresistible 
inkxtncGl)  thditth&y  nourished  and  kept  alive 
doubts,  anxieties,  and  speculations,  and  ori- 
ginated disagreeable  insinuations  and  suspicions 
against  the  purity  of  that  high  character,  whose 
wishes  and  interests  they  were  supposed  best  to 
understand,  and  to  whose  persotis  they  zaere  e.r- 
clusively  devoted  \, 

The  decency  of  imputing  every  species  of 
rancour  and  malice  to  such  men  as  Lord  Mor- 
peth, Lord  G ranville  Leveson,  Mr.  Canning,  and 
Mr.  Sturges,  because  they  did  not  disguise  an 
opinion  entertained  by  many  others,  though, 
from  motives  of  moderation,  they  worshipped 
them  in  secret,  I  will  not  stop  in  this  place  to 
examine.  But  supposing  it  a  crime;  to  impute 
that  crime  to  ]\Ir.  Pitt,  because  he  could  not 
make  them  bend  to  his  wishes,  and  give  up  the 
last  consolations  of  humanity,  the  enjoyment 
af  their  consciences,  and  liberty  of  thought,  is 
as  foolishly  unlogical,  as  the  imputation  is  con- 
temptible. If  greatness,  sincerity,  or  honour^ 
have  ever  been  allowed  him,  to  give  these  no 
weight,  in  even  ambiguous  circumstances,  be- 
speaks, I  own,  little  of  those  qualities  in  the 

*  Near  Observer,  p.  SO.  +  lb.  31. 
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men  themselves,  who  could  thus  suspect  him. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  no  small  portion  of  an  uti- 
confiding  spirit  al read]/  formed ;  no  trifling  in- 
fusion of  the  green  and  yellow  origitml  cast  of 
character,  must  have  existed  from  nature  in 
those  who  could  not  allow  him  to  distinguish 
them  as  friends,  without  concluding  that  they 
themselves  were  the  sacrifice.  Is  it  weakness, 
or  is  it  haughtiness,  envy  or  fear,  conscious- 
ness or  defiance,  that  will  not  permit  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  intimacy  ? 

But,  in  truth,  of  all  the  specious  arguments 
that  so  often  mislead  the  understanding,  those 
are  the  least  satisfactory,  though  on  many  the 
most  imposing,  that  are  drawn  from  the  laby* 
rinth  of  supposed  personal  obligations  or  par- 
tialities. Weak,  therefore,  indeed,  are  those,  to 
say  the  best  of  them  (if  we  can  suppose  them 
sincere)  who  infer  insidiousness  against  an  un- 
sullied character,  because  he  has  refused  to 
estrange  himself  from  those  whose  freedom  of 
thought  or  of  speech,  after  attempting  to  per- 
suade them,  he  was  not  able  to  overcome.  Mr. 
Canning  owes  him  much,  and  possesses  and  re- 
turns his  kindness  and  regard.  But  is  Mr. 
Canning,  therefore,  to  be  the  slave  of  Mr.  Pitt? 
Mr.  Canning  is  by  all  confessed  to  be  endowed 

with 
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with  liigh  powers  of  mind,  and  varieties  of 
virtue.  But  is  he  to  have  ever}'-  power  and 
every  virtue,  save  only  consistency  and  inde- 
pendence ?  Such,  however,  is  the  cr^^.  He  is 
knowii,  from  the  moment  that  the  late  Minis- 
ters resigned,  to  have  disapproved  the  choice  of 
their  successors.  He  protested  against  it  at 
the  time,  aixl  has  continued  his  protest  ever 
since.  Is  all  this  to  fall  down  on  the  beckon 
of  Mr.  Pitt  ?  or  is  that  latter  gentleman  to  pay 
him  the  ill  compliment  of  thinking,  that  of 
all  his  numerous  friends,  he  can  impose  fetters 
upon  his  understanding  and  his  conduct 
alone  !  ! 

Those,  therefore,  only,  who  could  tvish  to 
find  cause  for  quarrel,  or  to  detract  from  fame  ; 
those  only  who  were  unequal  to  the  conception 
of  great  feeling,  and  thought  all  insidious  in  a 
situation  wherein  they  themselves  would  have 
been  so,  were  alone  the  people  who  could  se- 
riously join  in  a  charge  so  mean.  Such,  I  have 
tio  scruple  to  say,  are  all  those  who  can  approve, 
propagate,  or  indeed  not  disavow  the  senti- 
ment,- that  the  line  of  acting  or  of  speaking 
adopted  by  Mr.  Canning  and  his  friends,  could 
nourish  and  keep  alhe  doubts,  anxieties,  and 
speculatiojis  ;  or  originate  disagreeable  insinua- 
tion? 
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ihns  and  suspicions.  As  I  was  not  one  of  those 
in  whom  doubt  was  excitedj  by  the  natural  and 
consistent  conduct  of  these  gentlemen,  I  nei- 
ther thought  that  conduct  demonstrative  of 
I\Ir.  Pitt's  real  sentiments,  nor  did  I  believe 
he  would  affront  them  by  the  endeavour  to  curb 
their  actions,  when  he  had  originally  failed  of 
convincing  their  reason !  Mr.  Canning  is  al- 
lowed to  have  impressed  all  these  topics  "  with 
*'  great  eloquence,  but  imperfect  success."  I 
heard  the  eloquence ;  but  if  really,  with  imper- 
fect success,  those  who  could  so  suffer  their 
passions  to  dazzle  their  understandings,  were 
certainly,  indeed,  enemies  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  per- 
haps Jiot  friends  to  Mr.  Addington.  The 
energy  of  the  former  was  inconvenient,  and 
therefore  to  be  removed,  by  all  who  thought 
they  were  gifted  with  the  witchcraft  of  Con- 

i  have 

*  Tlie  More  Accurate  Observer  has  better  means  of  know- 
ing than  myself;  but  there  is  an  observation  of  his  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject,  which  I  confess  is  new  tq  me,  and  with 
the  correctness  of  which  I  am  certainly  not  impressed  :  it  is, 
ibsit  '*  Mr.  Fitt  higbiy  dhappro'ued  of  Mr.  Canning's  parlki-. 
"  mentary  conduct."  P.  43.  If  this  means  that  he  differed 
■with  him  in  opinion,  (which  I  believe  is  what  is  chiefly  in- 
tended) there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  that  he  disapproved 
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I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  set  the  relative 
situation  of  these  distinguished  persons  in  at 
least  a  more  just  and  accurate  hght,  than  that 
in  which  it  has  heen  viewed  previous  to  the 
negotiation  for  Mr,  Pitt's  return  to  office.  Upon 
tliat  dehcate  subject  I  wish  to  say  httle ;  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  is  absolutely  required  by 
the  charge  I  am  examining.  But  though  a 
briary  path,  it  is  one  which  I  should  have  no 
reluctance  to  tread,  were  it  demanded  by  the 
cause. 

The  public  have  now  for  some  time  been  in 
possession  of  the  opposing  statements  on  this 
celebrated  affair ;  and  I  remember,  when  both 
were  originally  made  known  in  more  confined 
circles,  the  striking  emotions  which  they  caused. 
Many  moderate  persons,  the  real  friends  of  both, 
lamented  the  obvious  disagreement  of  their  as- 
sertions; but  I  am  compelled,  and  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  recollection,  to  dwell  upon  the 
comment  that  M^as  often  made  upon  it,  in  a  spi- 
rit like  the  countenance  of  departed  Denmark, 
''more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger."     It  was  ob- 

oi  his  asserting  the  opinions  he  had  formed,  or  pursuing  the 
line  of  opposition  which  he  had  decided  upon  as  just,  I  cer- 
tainly never  heard. 

served, 
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served,  even  without  knowing  particulars,  that 
if  the  two  men  differed,  their  comparative  ac- 
curacy would  determine  much;  and  that  un- 
happily o?ie  of  them  had  given  too  many  fatal 
.proofs  in  his  public  conduct,  how  possible  it 
was  for  him,  from  no  wrong  motive,  to  give  a 
complexion  to  a  statement  different  from  what 
it  would  bear. 

It  is  beside  my  purpose  to  examine  the  parti- 
cular articles  that  form  the  ground  of  discus- 
sion between  them  :  the  sole  questions  which  I 
chuse  to  make  are,  whether,  in  the  whole  course 
of  that  negotiation,  there  appeared,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  any  disposition  whatever  to  approve 
the  past  measures  of  government ;  or  disap- 
proving them,  any  promise  to  hold  back  his 
disapprobation. 

If  this  cannot  be  shewn,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
come  forward  to  Parliament  and  to  the  Avorld 
in  that  unshackled,  unprejudiced,  and  inde- 
pendent capacity  which  he  has  assumed;  released 
from  all  engagement,  and  free  to  indulge  the 
full  force  of  his  mind.  But  if  this  would  have 
been  the  case,  had  he  been  simply  unpledged ;. 
how  much  more,  strongly  must  it  have  been 
so,  had  he  expressed  an  open  and  positive 
difference  of  opinion  upon  some  of  their  chief 

measures  ? 
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measures  ?  How  much  more  so  still,  if,  \v\ 
the  unfortunate  course  of  that  thorny  transac- 
tion, he  had  reason  to  think  himself  unworthily 
treated  ? 

I  have  said  that  it  is  not  my  design,  hecause 
wholly  unnecessary,  to  record  what  I  have  heard 
of  the  particulars  of  an  affair,  in  which  the 
estrangement  which  had  been  begun  was,  un- 
fortunately for  the  nation,  by  no  means  re- 
moved. It  is  sufficient  that  I  take  notice,  that 
the  parties  separated  without  good  will ;  that 
Mr.  Pitt's  altering  feelings  were  at  least  not 
brought  back  to  a  happier  tone ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  reason  greatly  to  complain. 
The  use  I  make  of  it,  is  to  ask,  when  the  day 
of  their  trial  came,  what  rights  these  men  had 
acquired,  and  arising  from  what  sources,  to 
charge  a  person  with  breach  of  amity,  where 
so  little  amity  existed  ?  That  indeed  was  fast 
hastening  to  total  declension,  although  it  anx- 
iously lingered,  and  may  perhaps  still  linger,  in 
a  stormy  horizon,  till  it  vanishes  altogether  into 
darkness  and  night. 

We  will  hope  for  better  things.  We  are,  how-r 
ever,  not  to  be  greeted  with  complaints,  which, 
if  they  originate  in  ignorance^  may  be  laughed 
at  as  rash;  if  in  wilful  misrepresentation,  ought 

to 
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to  be  resented  as  something  worse.  It  is  said, 
ill  the  debate  on  the  Address,  that  there  xvas  a 
marked  coldness  in  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Minister  ; 
a  studied  indifference ;  not  one  expression  of 
regard ;  not  even  the  form  and  habit  of  "  Right 
"  Honourable  Friend,'^  escaped  the  reserved  and 
cautious  lips  of  the  most  constant,  active, 
rt;?^  ZEALOUS,  Supporter  of  Mr.  Addington  ! 
He  voted  zvith  him,  indeed,  but  not  till  he  had 
alarmed  one  part  of  his  hearers,  afflicted  an- 
ether,  and  perplexed  all ;  not  till  every  tone 
and  gesture  he  had  used,  though  not  every  zcord 
he  had  lettered,  had  been  calculated  to  discou- 
rage his  credit  and  influence  *, 

That  he  may  have  alarmed,  afflicted,  and  per- 
plexed many  in  the  House  on  that  night,  may 
possibly  be  true ;  but  the  alarm  and  the  per- 
plexity at  least,  belonged  to  the  conscious 
and  the  misled.  The  latter  were  of  that  de- 
scription to  which  I  have  often  alluded ;  who 
were  honestly  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of 
things.  To  the  former  I  address  more  serious 
considerations,  which,  after  what  is  charged, 
they  are  bound  to  perpend  ;  and  I  desire  Mr. 
Addington  in  particular,  M'hose  good  intentions 
J   have   no  disposition  to  question,    to  lay  his 

*  Near  Observer,  58. 
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]mnd  upon  his  heart,  and  say,  whether  he  had 
any  right  to  complain  ;  whether  he  had  any 
reason  to  expect  a  different  demeanor  ? 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  eventful  epoch, 
which  has  been  supposed,  falsely,  as  I  hope  I 
have  shewn,  to  have  laid  bare  to  the  Ministers 
the  secret  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt.     It  would  have 
been  well   if  it  had  been  as  truly,   as  boldly 
called,  "  the  last  grand  comment  upon  ambitious 
*' friendships,  and  political  consciences  ;''  since 
I    think   I   have   said   enough,  preliminary  to 
Mr.  Patten's  motion,  to  explain  the  full   ex- 
tent of  the  rights  of  the  parties  on  that  occa- 
sion to  any  particular  conduct.     Mr.  Adding- 
ton's  conscience  I  have  no  desire  to  disturb : 
whether  ]\fr.   Pitt's  could   tremble,   after  Avhat 
has  been  said,  it  is  for  the  reader  to  judge.     If 
that  secret-monitor  is,  what  I  believe  it  to  be, 
an  inflation  of  the  Divine  Justice  itself;  if  it 
is,  what  it  has  been  called,  ''  the  strong  siding 
''  champion  of  a  virtuous  mind*,"  I  know  no 
one  in  the  kingdom  who  would  offer  it  more 
pure  worship,  than  the  person  who  has  been  thus 
arraigned.     He  is  of  a  spirit,  however,  far  toa 
clear,  to  condescend  to  be  defended"  from  the 

*  ^'  The  virtuous  mind,  which  ever  walks  attended 
**  By  a  strong  siding  champion,  Conscience." 
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s^voveling'   assertion,  that  disappointment  in  a 
negociation  for  a  return  to  office,  falsely,  and, 
I  believe,  wickedly  called  his,  was  the  deciding 
cause  of  the  vote  which  he  gave.     Those  who 
know  him,  know  that  cannot  be  *  ;  and  it  only 
remains,    therefore,    to    examine,   why    he  felt 
obliged,    perhaps    against   his    inclination,    to 
take  any  part  at  all  in  that  memorable  debate. 
The  answer  is  furnished  by  Ministers  themselves. 
We  have  seen  how  anxiously  the  public  mind 
had  followed  this  great  character  into  his  retire- 
ment;   with  what   curiosity,   and,  I  may  say, 
anxiety,  it  hung  upon  his  opinions ;  with  what 
enquiring  interest  it  contemplated  his  return, 
and  sought  to  know  the  part  he  would  embrace. 
It  is  confessed,  that  the  first  part  of  the  session 
shewed  him,  courted  by  both  parties,  the  object 
of  their  common  worship  and  desire,  severally 
invited  by  each  to  overthrow  or  strengthen  the 
Ministry  f.     He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  all 
that  had  passed  in  his  absence;  of  the  junction 
of  his  name  with  the   one  party  or  the  other; 
with  the  ideas,  industriously  spread  abroad,  that 
the  same  terms  on  which  he  had  set  out  with 

*  To  those  who  did  not  know  It  before,  the  More  Accu- 
rate Observer  has  now  put  the  matter  completely  out  of  doubt. 
t  Near  Observer,  41. 
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tiie  Minister,  precisely  continued.  He  could 
not  be  ignorant,  that  he  had  been  supposed  en- 
tirely to  sanction  their  measures,  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  The  world  believed  him  privy 
to  tlie  whole  of  the  negociation ;  that  he  con- 
tributed to  its  direction ;  that  he  was  expected 
to  avow  himself  its  warm  defender.  I  do  not 
impute  to  ]Ministers  any  improper  design  upon 
this  occasion  ;  but  they  must  have  seen  the 
silent  course  of  these  sentiments;  they  certainly 
did  not  disserve  them ;  and  they  at  least  took 
no  pains  to  contradict  tliem.  The  known  af- 
fair also  that  was  transacting,  which  all  thought 
Yvas  to  end  in  his  restoration  to  the  Cabinet, 
tended  to  confirm  what  was  surmised,  and  sur- 
mised by  persons  far  removed  from  vulgar. 

Even  after  that  negociation  had  failed  in  all 
its  parts;  after  very  contradictory  statements 
liad  been  laid  before  friends;  after  ill  usage  had 
heightened  what  neglect  had  begun,  it  was  still 
whispered,  amongst  those  mIio  were  less  in- 
formed, and  who  were  no  small  proportion  of 
the  Parliament,  and  of  the  world  at  large,  that 
the  Ministry  and  its  coadjutor  were  yet  closely 
united. 

To  allow  this  any  longer  to  remain,  was  at 
h^'it  not  prudent.     As  a  leader  in  the  State,  he 
liad  neglected  his  friends  too  long ;  and  he  per- 
haps 
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Haps  had  begun  to  find  that  it  was  possible  to 
be  too  prodigal  of  confidence  and  sacrifice.     In 
another  point  of  view,  as  his  health  was  much 
restored,  his  character  required,  and  the  country 
demanded,  that  the   opinions  which  governed 
him  should  not  be  withheld.     It  was  evidently- 
necessary  that  he  should  not  retire.     "What  his 
opinions  were,   can  never   be  taken  from  any. 
other  authority  than  his  own,  where  his  own  is 
on  record.    With  his  own  mouth  he  pronounced 
that  he  could  not  exculpate  the    men,  whose 
measures  he  had  been  supposed  so  long  to  have 
approved.     At  the  same  time,  it  was  no  unna- 
tural or  inconsistent  sentiment,  that  he  was  not 
prepared,  in  that  most  delicate  state  of  affairs,  to 
join  in  a  vote  for  their  parliamentary  censure. 
If  there  is  nothing  in  this,  incompatible  with  his 
engagements  at  the  moment,  or  with  his  former 
conduct  (and  whether  there  is,  I  refer  to  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  matter),  who  shall  say 
that  he  is  not  to  be  believed  ?  who  shall  deny 
him  the  privileges   of  a  gentleman?  who  shall 
take  from  his  assertion  the  lustre  of  its  truth  ? 

Whether  any  other  particular  motion  than 
that  which  he  made;  whether  the  previous 
question,  or  a  simple  declaration  of  his  senti- 
ments, without  any  motion  at  all,  would  have 
been  a  better  proceeding,  is  too  unimportant  to 
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become  on  object  of  enquirr.  The  great  duty 
to  be  fulfilled  was  to  come  forward  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  old  attachments,  which,  towards 
many,  I  believe  existed  in  their  full  force,  and 
■^dth  one  was  sealed  with  the  nearest  ties  of 
blood,  and  make  that  public  avowal,  which 
at  once  ^va.s  to  put  an  end  to  all  misrepresenta- 
tion. His  opinion  being  what  it  was,  and  the 
declaration  of  it  made,  it  was  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  any  motion  was  proposed,  or 
whether  his  vote  should  be  merely  withheld. 

High  matter'has,  I  know,  been  attempted  to 
be  engrafted  upon  some  parts  of  liis  declaration  ; 
particularly  upon  the  weight  Nvhich  he  gave  to 
the  confidence  M-hich  M-as  supposed  to  be  en- 
joyed in  the  highest  quarter,  and  in  a  most  cri- 
tical conjuncture  of  time.  It  is  a  veil  so  sacred, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  profaned ;  nor  will  I 
trust  myself  to  tread  upon  hallowed  ground.  I 
will  only  observe,  that  the  motives  alluded  to 
must  have  been  of  the  very  purest  kind ;  founded 
in  duty,  aifection,  and  reverence.  Certainly, 
upon  the  question  of  sincerity  or  insidioiisnesSy 
after  what  has  been  said,  it  can  have  no  bearing 
whatever ! 

But  who  will  not  pause  in  the  midst  of  these 
mysteries,    and   contemplate    with   wonder  the 
♦idelity  of  that  fortune,  which  had  so  often  pro- 
tected 
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tectecj  a  trembling  Administration.     Amidst  the 
extraordinary  turns  which  were  taken   by  the 
debate ;  the  original  question  ;  that  which  had 
excited  every  man's  intereist  and  industry;   that 
for  which  the  whole  House  had  assembled  in 
judgment;  seemed   altogetlier   lost  in    inferior 
matter.     Posterity  will  wonder,  and  foreigners 
must  have  been  surprised,  that  in  the  most  so- 
lemn assembly  of  a  nation  claiming  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  its  rulers,  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
cused was  scarcely  brought  forward.     I  alto- 
gether pass  by  the  transitory  observations  upon 
a  few  partial  points,  which  were  made  by  several 
private  persons,  whose  support   I  have  no  sort 
of  intention  to  disparage.     But  1  assert,   that 
the  forcible  and   convincing   impeachment  of 
their  conduct,  contained  in  one  of  the  ablest 
arguments  of  the  session*,    was  not  only  not 
answered,   but  was  entirely  eluded,  by  the  ac- 
cused themselves.     Mr.  Addington  was  the  only 
one  who  spoke  in  the  debate  previous  to  Air. 
Pitt's  motion ;  and  from  that  time  the  whole 
object  of  the  contest  was  changed. 

As  it  is  foreign  to  my  design  to  enter  criti- 
cally into  the  subject,  I  will  not  fatigue  the 
reader  with  exhausted  topics.     It  is  sufficient 

*  In  the  speech  of  Mr.  T.  Greaville. 
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that  I  remark,  that  to  many,  Mr.  Ackllngton's 
defence  was  far  from  satisfying ;  and  that  after 
his  speech,  the  whole  strength  of  his  associates 
were  diverted  elsewhere.     That  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  spoke  honourably  to  his  feelings,  and  ably 
to  the  subject  proposed  btf  Mr.  Pitt,  no  one 
will  deny :  but  he  spoke  only  to  that  subject, 
and   left  the  other  entirely   to   fortune.     The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  his  colleagues.     The 
discussion  had  taken  a  turn,  which  could  never 
determine  their  merits  on   the  trial,    and  was 
confined  chiefly  to  the  question,  whether  they 
should  be  tried  *. 

And  can  this  be  the  night  of  genuine  joy  ? 
this  the  complete  defence  that  has  immortalized 
their  measures,  and  rendered  their  fame  for  ever 
impregnable  ?  As  there  are  many  noble  spirits 
amongst  them,  it  is  matter  of  astonishment 
that  they  did  not  aspire  to  a  higher  meed.  If 
they  really  are  convinced  that  their  conduct  is 
faultless ;  that  they  have  fought  and  conquered, 
and  deserve  to  be  crowned,  why  did  they  not 
gratify  the   companions  of  their  victory,  and, 

*  If  any  one  not  in  the  Cabinet  could  have  answered  Mr. 
Grenville,  it  was  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  but  he  unfortu- 
nately spoke  too  late,  and  was  too  tumultuously  heard,  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  his  ability. 
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spurning  the  ovation  of  an  escape  from  censure, 
seek  boldly  to  triumph  in  the  eapitol  itself !  ! 

But  this  in  the  House  their  prudence  forbad^?. 
They  were  content  to  be  humbly  safe,  and 
courted  not  the  honour  of  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment. There  was  no  attempt  on  the  attachment 
even  of  the  good  ministerial  votes^  by  moving 
a  direct  resolution  of  positive  approbation. 
Out  of  the  House,  however,  the  hymns  of 
praise  were  loudly  sung.  In  the  revelry  of  joy 
amongst  the  inferior  troops,  it  was  supposed 
that  fortune  was  rooted  to  their  side.  As  Lord 
Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  had  been  made  to  dis- 
arm one  another,  so  ]\Ir.  Pitt  was  supposed  to 
have  slain  himself.  Compassion  was  the  only 
feeling  proper  to  be  indulged ;  all  chance  of  his 
recovering  was  utterly  at  an  end ;  the  sun  of  his 
fame  was  set  for  ever  ! 

As  men  sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  country,  and  deploring  the  still  farther  dif- 
fusion of  party  spirit,  at  a  time  when  we  Avished 
for  united  efforts,  there  Avere  many  of  us  who 
grieved  at  the  tone  which  now  prevailed.  The 
breach  with  the  Grenvilles,  the  Ministry  had 
made  irreparable.  In  that  instance,  at  least, 
they  had  proved  the  old  remark,  that  injuries 
may  be  pardoned,  but  insult  never.  An  at- 
tempt upon  their  places,  they  probably  might 
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have  borne  with ;  the  contempt  of  their  talents 
could  never  be  forgiven.  The  proscription  set 
up,  during  the  negotiation,  by  a  man  so  mode- 
rate as  Mr.  Addington  is  supposed  to  be,  dis-^ 
covered  that  he  thought  himself  called  upon 
for  a  great  revenge;  that  he  returned  contempt 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  noble  hatred.  There 
was  an  end,  therefore,  as  to  these  persons,  to 
the  hope  of  all  temperate  men,  who  ardently 
sighed  for  an  union  of  parties : 

For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow. 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced  so  deep. 

Mr.  Pitt  still  remained,  and,  under  his  magna- 
nimity, a  vast  addition  of  shelter  might  yet  be 
found.  But  much  was  to  depend  upon  the  tem- 
per, the  prudence,  and  the  patriotism  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and  we  know  the  melancholy  truth, 
that  there  is  a  dangerous  point  in  the  history  of 
all  estrangements,  which,  properly  seized,  may 
lead  on  to  even  a  closer  connection :  but  once 
despised,  the  gate  of  reconciliation  is  for  ever 
closed ;  the  stream  of  amity  is  diverted,  never 
to  return  1 

Let  the  world  judge,  therefore,  with  what 
sentiments  it  was  observed  by  those  who  loved 
their  country  more  than  their  party,  that  not 
only  joy,  but  taunting,  personal,  and  malicious 
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joy,  was  felt,  and  not  concealed  by  the  friendi 
of  the  victors.  The  cry  of  insidiousness  was 
then  made  first  to  resound  through  all  the  cham- 
bers of  the  treasury;  it  was  extended  to  the 
country,  the  city,  and  the  court :  whether  it 
was  kept  from  the  Throne,  Mr.  Addington  I 
hope  can  answer  *. 

At  that  critical  and  dangerous  moment,  there 
were  not  wanting  men,  whose  anxiety  for  a 
stronger  government  was  so  great,  that,  despair- 
ing of  all  farther  concurrence  between  these 
two  parties,  they  were  not  averse  to  the  appear- 
ances of  a  coalition,  which,  though  much  more 
extraordinary,  had  become  less  improbable. 
With  real  party  spirits,  it  was  thought,  not 
without  pleasure,  that  a  junction  between  the 
Ministry  and  Mr.  Fox  would  complete  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  with  men, 
whose  sole  viev/  was  ability  in  the  government, 
from  whatever  quarter,  ideas  of  that  sort  came 
at  least  to  be  tolerated.  Whether  ^Ir.  Adding- 
ton had  ever  given  a  welcome  to  this  extraordi- 
nary measure,    or  whether  he  had  sagacity  to 

*  It  was  upon  this  occasion,  that  in  many  political  circles, 
the  friends  (shall  I  say  r)  of  the  Minister  and  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  thought  aluud,  that  the  speech  of  the  latter  was  Mr. 
Pitt's  funeral  oration. 
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'discover  that,  like  anotliet  Vortigern,  it  itiiglit 
bereave  him  of  his  kingdom,  I  certainly  will 
not  pretend  to  say.  His  hail,  however,  of  a 
man  whose  abuse  had  been  more  personal^ 
though,  as  is  ustial,  with  less  effect ;  and  above 
all,  his  known  devotiofi  to  a  temporary  advan^ 
tagCy  make  the  whispers  that  agitated  the  air 
•upon  this  subject,  at  least  not  unnatural.  Mr. 
Fox  however  has  since  beat  down  the  vanities  of 
conjecture ;  he  is  now  known  to  disapprove  of 
the  new  convert,  and  with  genuine  greatness  to 
have  lamented,  for  the  sake  of  the  country, 
the  temporary  suppression  of  ]\Ir.  Pitt's  in- 
fluence*. 

It  is  thus  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  most 
mem.orable  point  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Adding- 
ton's  remarkable  fortune.  The  division  on  the 
third  of  June  must  ever  form  matter  of  wonder, 
curiosity,  and  enquiry ;  and  would  to  Heaven 
that  the  country  may  not  say  of  danger  and 
affliction.  It  has  afforded  the  first^  and, 
I  hope,  the  last  example  in  the  history  of 
the  empire,  that  it  is  possible  for  the  whole 
of  its  ability,  or  at  least  the  whole  of  its 
first    class    of   ability   to   be   adverse,    or   not 

*  I  allude  to  what  passed,  in  a  late  meeting  of  the  party,  zt\i 
to  many  other  occasions  of  disclosing  his  sentiments  during  the 
sunimer. 
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friendly  to  its  administration,  and  yet  to  maks 
less  impression  than  where  the  ability  has 
been  more  equally  balanced.  As  by  ability  is 
not  meant  the  mere  dazzle  of  shewy  talents, 
the  corruscations  of  a  meteor  that  vanishes  as 
soon  as  seen,  but  real  Svisdom  and  lasting  ener- 
gy ;  I  know  nothing  in  the  regular  course  of 
things  that  can  account  for  this,  but  some  great 
defect  in  the  able  ??ie?i,  in  the  important  points 
of  integrity  and  virtue.  A  strong  arm  from. 
nature  may  be  palsied  by  vice,  the  most  vigo- 
rous constitution  may  be  undermined  by  cor- 
ruption. But  as  it  never  has  been  pretended 
that  the  nation  has  set  a  seal  of  infamy  on  the 
opposers  of  IVfr.  Addington,  I  look  in  vain  for 
the  regular  causes  of  their  failure.  An  adven- 
titious cause  hoM'cver  presents  itself  at  once  :  it 
is  that  which  arises  from  the  want  of  concert  ia 
the  opposing  generals ;  the  old  jealousies  of 
some,  the  differing  views  of  others,  and  as  to 
some  of  those  others,  the  deception  under  which 
the  world  was  long  suffered  to  be,  with  regard  to 
their  real  connection  with  the  Minister  himself. 
It  is  that  cause,  in  short,  which  is  to  be  found 
traced,  I  am  sure  with  sincerity,  and  I  hope 
with  perspicuity,  in  the  preceding  pages. 

But  though  I  am  bound  to  admire  that  mira- 
culous fortune,   which   preserved  them  amidst 
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dark  and  trackless  precipices,  whence  others- 
would  have  fallen  headlong  to  destruction; 
though  the  times,  unfavourable  to  change,  are 
favourable  to  them;  though  the  very  misfor- 
tunes of  the  State,  (misfortunes  it  is  to  be  ob" 
served  caused  altogether  by  themselves),  are 
curiously  made  an  argument  for  their  support ; 
it  i§  scarcely  possible  that  mankind  can  continue 
to  act  much  longer  against  the  whole  force  of 
their  opinion.  In  point  of  numbers  they  are 
certainly  strong ;  nor,  in  spite  of  the  novel 
virtue  which  is  claimed  for  them,  of  abstaining 
from  using  the  common  instruments  of  power, 
are  they  at  all  different  from  other  men  in  their 
mode  of  keeping  those  numbers  together.  As 
well  might  we  have  been  blinded  by  the  paltry 
glare  of  the  French  pretensions  to  an  universal 
philanthropy,  and  a  renunciation  of  conquest, 
as  to  suppose  that  they  do  not  use,  like  others, 
the  common  engines  of  Government.  On  the 
contrary,  proscription  for  parliamentary  conduct 
has  been  avowed,  and  reward  for  parliamentary 
service  has  been  given  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Patti- 
son's  aid,  for  example,  was  thought  so  great, 
that  he  asked  for,  and  obtained  knighthood  on 
the  field*.  But 

*  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say,  that  Col.  Pattison  did  not 
deserve  his  reward,  or  that  they  were  wrong  to  give,it  j  or  that 
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But  it  is  possible  that  their  fortune  may  not 
yet  be  so  unlike  that  of  others,  as  that  they  may 
not  see  their  numbers  gradually  fade  a^ay. 
The  royal  protection  must  ever  be  their  support ; 
but  to  continue  to  obtain  it,  the  royal  convic- 
tion must  also  be  with  them.  The  all-examining 
penetration  for  which  that  high  quarter  is 
famed,  must  at  length  be  aifected  by  the  natural 
order  of  things.  It  cannot  be  a  blind  favour 
that  they  enjoy.  That  favour  is  known  to  be 
scrutinizing  as  to  the  i^eal  relative  merits  of  its 
subjects,  and  if  it  finds  that  the  majority  of  votes 
may  not  yet  proceed  from  cordial  opinion,  that 
confidence  is  not  advanced  by  parliamentary 
victories,  that  doubt  and  mistrust,  and  inani- 
mate acquiescence,  are  still  all  that  form  their 
boasted  strength ;  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
yet  be  obliged  to  have  other  reliances  than  the 
conjuncture  of  the  times,  and  the  jealousy  of 
their  opponents. 

they  acted  improperly  In  pmihhing  votes,  by  refusing  prefer- 
ments reasonably  expected  ;  or  in  their  destination  of  a  Go- 
vernment seat  to  Mr.  Tierney  in  case  he  had  lost  the  Borough  ; 
but  I  would  advise  them  not  to  countenance  what  really  does 
them  harm,  the  mockery  of  supposing  that  they  do  not  con- 
descend to  use  the  engines  of  hope  and  fear,  exactly  as  other 
jnen, 
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Public  opinion,  pronounced  and  known,  must 
always,  after  all,  form  the  real  strength  of  any 
administration.  They  are  rich  in  votes,  but  in 
this  they  are  poor:  it  is  in  vain  that  they  set 
forth  the  supposed  ins.idjousness  of  Mr.  Pitt;,  the 
eccentdcities  of  Mr.  Windham,  or  the  pride  of 
the  G-renvilles ;  it  is  in  vain  that  they  have 
become  renegadoes  to  all  the  principles  and 
Bieasures  which  they  formerly  supported;  the 
question  is,  and  ever  must  be,  are  they  them- 
selves so  superiorily  gifted,  that  they  can  guide 
ua  in  safety  through  the  increasing  tempest.  I 
have  heard  of  the  ''  Pilot  who  weathered  the 
*'  storm,"  and  of  the  "  Pilot  who  moored  us  in 
"  peace" — I  believe  that  the  one  r/irf  weather  the 
storm ;  it  is  certain  that  the  other  did  not  moor 
us  in  peace. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  though  their  armies  are 
ilumerous,  they  are  without  entrenchments,  and 
even  without  camp.  They  do  not  take  their 
position  in  any  high  grounded  system ;  there  is 
nothing  in  their  measures  either  wisely  bold,  qf 
safe :  boldness  indeed,  they  have  scarce  ever 
attempted;  they  rested  their  reputations  upon 
their  devotion  to  security^  and  certainly  it  must 
be  allowed  them,  that  they  have  largely  sacri- 
ficed to  the  idol  they  have  adored.  But  they 
have  either  sacrificed  with  impure  hands,  or  they 
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Jiad  assumed  the  sacerdotal  vestment  wItTiout 
being  properly  initiated.  Certain  it  is,  tliat 
>vith  a  most  earnest,  and  I  believe  ver}^  honest 
ambition  to  become  so,  they  have  been  rejected 
Us  Priests  in  the  Temple  of  Concord. 

If  I  were  asked  to  particularize  the  defects  of 
their  administration,  I  should  say  that  they  all 
take  their  rise  from  a  short-sighted  view  of 
things.  They  seem  unable  to  contemplate  the 
grandeur  of  a  whole.  The  theories  they  do 
conceive  are  for  the  most  part  abortions ;  tlie 
plans  they  do  adopt  they  want  resolution  to 
execute ;  they  often  reason  well,  but  fail  in  the 
practice;  they  attempt  and  stop  short;  they 
assert  and  retract ;  their  rashness  alarms  ;  their 
submission  does  not  appease;  they  excite  a 
confidence  which  ruins  the  confiders ;  they 
"palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense;  they  keep 
'•  tlie  word  of  promise  to  tlie  ear,  and  break  it 
*'  to  the  hope."  If  any  one  shall  say  that  this 
is  an  exaggerated  statement,  or  that  it  docs 
them  what  no  one  word  I  have  written,  is  in- 
tended to  do  them,  injustice,  I  desire  to  lay 
before  him,  and  that  he  will  seriously,  critically, 
and  jealouslij  examine,  the  following  account 
of  their  conduct.  It  is  at  least  made  with 
honest  motives ;  from  no  ill  will  to  them  ;  but 
the  mere  wish  to  demonstrate  how  imperiously 
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many  of  us  have  been  called  upon,  to  withdraxv 
a  support  which  we  once  felt  it  our  duty  to  give. 
The  discussion  will  close  the  interesting  subject, 
I  have  said  they  were  short-sighted,  and  I 
fefer  to  Amiens  for  the  proof.  That  unfortu- 
nate treaty  was  defended  like  other  treaties, 
upon  internal  evidence  and  intrinsic  inerit. 
Iilost  falsely,  on  that  grouud,  it  was  compared 
to   the   peace  of  Ryswick*.     Afterwards,   but 

not, 

*  I  own  I  "*'as  astonished !  if  the  arrangement  with  England 
plone  was  meant,  the  treaties  could  not  fairly  be  compared ; 
fince  at  Ryswick  we  negotiated  as  we  had  fought  in  com- 
mon with  our  allies.  If  the  comparison  took  in  the  whole 
pacification,  nothing  could  be  more  unlike.  The  victories  of 
Louis  XIV.  had  been  universal ;  he  had  conquered  often  by 
6ea,  and  always  by  land  :  the  battles  of  Stafarda,  and  Marsaille, 
in  Italy;  of  Fleurus,  Steinkirk,  and  Nerwinde,  in  Flanders  j 
of  Spireback,  in  the  Empire  ;  of  the  Thor,  in  Spain  ;  together 
ivjth  the  capture  of  so  many  iron  fortresses  in  all  those  coun- 
tries, had  raised  the  military  glory  of  France  to  its  zenith. 
By  sea,  notwithstanding  the  victory  of  La  Hogue,  the  war 
had  been  most  unfortunate.  It  was  the  first  war  that  shewed 
the  British  main  fleet  surprised  zi  Spithead,  by  an  enemy  off  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  reduced,  though  joined  with  allies,  to  fighi 
and  be  beaten  off  the  coast  of  Sussex,  by  a  French  Admiral 
from  Brest.  The  first  war  in  which  a  naval  defeat  caused  an 
order  to  shut  tlie  King's  courts,  by  stopping  the  circaits. 
Notwithstanding  La  Hogue,  we  continued  every  where  on  the 
defensi\'e  ;  the  sturdy  Benbow  was  beaten  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
Spain  there  lost  CarthagcRa,  as  she  lost  Barcelona  in  the  Me- 
diterranean i 


not,  (as  ia  well  hinted  by  the  More  Accur^lte 
Observer),  till  it  was  fast  verging  towards'  its 

diterranean.  In  fine,  it  was  stated  that  not  one  harbour  of  the 
enemy  had  been  destroyed,  nor  one  colony,  except  Pondicherry; 
and  that  with  little  trade,  we  had  lost  4000  merchant  vessels, 
15,000  seamen,  and  15,000,000  of  sterling  pounds.  Thes^ 
were  our  misfortunes  which  afterwards  made  Lord  Somers 
assure  the  King,  had  worn  out  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  Those 
of  our  allies  were  in  a  tenfold  ratio  ;  yet  what  was  the  peace? 
The  sacrifices  of  Lewis  (I  care  not  from  what  motive)  were 
enormous.  With  England  there  was  a  mutual  restoration  of 
conquests  (not  much  on  either  side)  and  the  full  acknow- 
ledgement of  her  constitution :  to  her  allies  of  Spain  were 
given  back,  Girona,  Barcelona,  Luxembourg,  Ments,  Ath, 
and  Courtrary  ;  to  the  Empire,  Fribourg,  Brisac,  Kell,  and 
Philipsbourg  ;  the  fortifications  of  Strasburgh,  Fort  Louis, 
and  other  fortresses,  where  Vauban  had  exhausted  himself, 
were  demolished.  The  Dutch  obtained  a  barrier ;  Lorraia 
was  restored  to  its  Duke,  with  conaparatively  little  limitation  ; 
and  what  is  more  than  all,  the  monuments  of  the  tyranny  of 
power,  in  the  usurpations  of  the  Chambers  of  Metz  and  Brisac, 
were  completely  destroyed  by  their  restoration.  France  came 
entirely  back  to  the  Peace  of  Niraeguen.  Such  was  the  treaty 
compared  to  that  of  Amiens.  If  other  answer  is  wanting,  let 
us  hear  the  political  commentators  upon  the  former.  France 
was  thought  dishonoured,  says  Mably,  for  restoring  what 
never  could  be  taken  from  her  ;  she  made  peace,  says  Voltaire, 
as  if  she  had  been  conquered  ;  Harlai,  Creci,  and  Callicres, 
who  signed  it,  did  not  dare  to  appear  at  court  or  city  ;  they 
were  covered  with  reproaches  as  if  they  had  not  acted  by 
order  ;  lastly,  adds  Burner,  speaking  of  King  William,  there 
was  not  one  of  the  allies  who  complained  that  he  had  been  for- 
gotten by  him,  or  wronged  by  the  Treaty, 
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end,  it  was  better  called  a  PEACE  of  EXPEfet^ 
MENT.  As  such,  however,  they  were  bound  tc» 
see  that  the  experiment  was  made  with  perfect 
niachincr}'.  Now  the  machinery  was  not  only 
imperfect,  but  failed  them  in  the  outset  of  their 
baffled  design.  They  read  excellent  lectures 
indeed,  and  dazzled  our  minds  with  a  bril- 
liant theory;  but  they  lectured  with  a  bungling 
and  blundering  apparatus,  which  refuted  their 
propositions,  and  left  their  problems  unproved. 

The  whole  guaranty  of  Malta  they  took  upon 
trust :  they  sued,  and  wheedled,  and  shed  tears 
to  every  one  of  the  guests  they  had  invited, 
-who,  sad  to  relate,  would  not  sit  down  at  their 
feast.     But  this  is  the  least  of  their  dasgerous 
error.     In  the  moment  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,    they   knew  that  the  execution   of  the 
tenth  article  -was  hopeless.     It  was  to  Russia 
that  they  looked  as  their  real  protector;    but 
Russia  had,  by  a  solemn  document  anterior  to 
the  treaty,  detailed  her  whole  intentions  upon 
that  delicate  subject:  and  with  those  intentions 
the  treaty  was  incompatible.     It  is  a  stubborli 
fact,  that  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  hidden  by 
the  flimsy  veil  which  they  attempted  to  spread 

over  it  *. 

Of 

*  In  the  note  of  Chancellor  Woronzo\r  to  General  Hedou- 
ville,  Nov.  12,   1802,  it  is  suted,  that  it  is  imp:>ssible  for 
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Of  the  same  numerous  family  of  error,  was 
their  asseat  to  the  tenth  article,  when  they  knezv 
that  another  obj^tacle,  if  possible  more  power- 
ful, would  annihilate  the  whole  constitution 
they  had  formed.  Malf  the  garrison  of  the 
island  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Knights,  and 
•raised  in  those  countries  whence  their  revenues 
arose.  At  that  moment  they  knew  that  Spain 
And  Bavaria,  Portugal  and  Italy,  were  on  the 
€ve  of  confiscating  their  dependant  comman- 

the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  guaranty  stipulations,  **  which  are 
"  not  only  contrary  to  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  Order  ho- 
'*  noured  by  his  protection,  but  inconsistent  with  ivhat  had 
*'  been  agreed  nipon  anterior  to  that  treaty  (of  Amiens),  be- 
**  twixt  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  one  of  the  two  contracting 
"  powers,  (Great  Britain.)"  This,  as  well  as  the  other  ar- 
gument on  the  annihilation  of  the  Knights  themselves,  was 
put  with  insuperable  force  by  Mn  Grenville  on  the  3d  of 
June.  Mr.  Addington's  answer  was,  that  no  such  engagement 
had  taken  place,  which  he  prot-ed^  by  stating,  that  no  objec- 
tion was  made  by  Russia,  except  to  "johat  related  to  the  Mai- 
tese  Langue,  one  of  the  two  great  points  of  objection.  The 
other,  respecting  the  election  of  a  Grand  Master,  was  given 
up  by  England,  and  hopes  ivere  entertained  that  the  Emperor 
would  yield  the  first.  He  would  not  yield,  and  thus  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proved  that  the  Charicellor  Woron- 
zow  was  wrong  in  his  assertion  to  General  Hedouville.  From 
breach  of  an  engagement  he  defended  hiniielf ;  but  knowledge 
oi  the  intentions  of  Russia  was  obviously  the  real  and  only 
question, 
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faeries.  The  conimaiKierics  of  Fiance  had  long 
been  no  moie,  and  the  ^hole  Langne  was  anni- 
liilated  by  the  treaty  itself.  By  what  strange 
infatuation,  therefore,  they  were  induced  to  sign 
this'article,  is  beyond  all  mental  power  to  con- 
ceive. If  Lord  St,  Helens  misled  them,  they 
^vcre  willingly  misled,  for  no  one  reason  did  he 
assign  for  his  hope*.  Yet  with  these  glaring 
defects  in  the  most  important  stipulation  of  the 
whole  arrangement ;  that  upon  which  Franc<? 
was  known  to  be  most  obstinate,  most  irritable, 
and  most  ready  to  quarrel  ;  that  upon  which, 
iinally,  she  has  quarrelled ;  they  signed  the 
treaty,  knowing  it  could  not  be  executed,  as  a 
man  signs  a  bond  which  he  knows  will  lodge 
him  in  a  gaol.  Even  this  might  possibly  have 
with  j)rudence  been  repaired,  had  they  been 
more  intent  upon  the  duration  of  the  peace, 
than  the  temporarij  importance  of  having 
achieved  it.  Had  they  applied  themselves  with 
fidelity  and  zeal  to  the  correction  of  their  er- 
rors, and  frankly  avowed  the  original  obsta- 
cles ;  had  the}'  set  themselves  to  work  on  the 

*  Ail  that  we  know  of  his  language.  Is  in  the  following 
extract  :  "I  have  reason  to  hope,  that  the  first  impressions 
"  ttet  had  been  produced  there,  by  certain  parts  of  the  ar- 
•*  rangement  reia.tive  to.  Malta,  may  be  rciiipved.  Letter  7ih, 
May,  1802, 
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instant  with  their  antagonist,  animated  with  an. 
equal  love  of  peace  on  liis  side  ;  it  is  possible, 
they  might  have  new  modeled  the  article,  and 
all  might  yet  have  been  well.  Bat  no :  they 
dreaded  all  farther  altercation ;  they  dared  not 
hazard  the  reputation  they  had  acquired;  their 
advantasje  was  immediate,  the  dano;er  contin- 
gent.  The  consequence  was  what  might  he 
expected;  the  dreadful  mine  has  since  ex- 
ploded ! 

Yet  this  was  their  experi.mext,  their  ftrm- 
NESS,  their  prudence,  and  their  fortune; 
this  the  acquisition  beyond  all  hope  of  the 
country!  If  the  Ministry  can  by  such  flatte- 
ries, or  by  their  own  self-deception,  escape 
from  the  tremendous  responsibility  which  at- 
taches upon  them  for  their  fatal  and  culpable- 
error,  I  wish  not  to  disturb  the  repose  thcv 
may  obtain  :  I  hope  that  God  will  protect  this 
high-minded  country ;  but  for  their  sakes,  1 
will  not  inquire  on  whom  the  blood  of  thou- 
sands may  fall  1  Let  me  not  be  told  that  I 
voted  for  the  Address.  The  French  v/ere  v^-rong 
in  demanding  the  alternative  of  Malta,  or  war. 
To  the  evacuation  of  JMalta  ihey  had  no  right, 
and  never  could  have  a  right,  till  a  new  cca^sti* 
tution  had  been  provided  for  iti  saftt-Ly. 
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The  absurdity  of  the  article  does  not  justiff 
them.  But  a  policy  may  be  Mcak  and  wretched 
on  the  one  side,  though  it  does  not  justify 
breach  of  faith  on  the  other.  We  were,  indeed, 
guilty  of  no  breach  of  faith ;  and  the  preten- 
?;ion  on  Egypt  alone  might  have  justified  war. 
But  it  is  not  clear  that  Buonaparte  would  have 
entertained  that  design,  had  he  not  been  tempted 
by  observing  our  weakness.  The  lawless  free- 
booter, who  attacks  my  defenceless  castle,  can 
never  be  justified  for  the  rapine  he  commits;, 
not  the  less  am  I  blameable  for  my  infatuated 
neglect,  in  failing  to  keep  Avatch  on  the  walls,, 
or  preserve  them  from  ruin. 

But  as  if  any  thing  were  wanting  to  complete 
the  history  of  danger  and  infatuation,  the 
greatest  celerity  was  used  to  disarm.  Had  it 
been  an  ordinary  peace,  with  commonly  good 
dispositions,  and  not  teeming,  as  it  was,  with 
future,  perhaps,  immediate  war,  no  one  could 
blame  them  for  their  care  of  the  public  money. 
AVith  ]\lalta  unsettled,  and  ever}^  day  more, 
likely  to  be  so;  with  supineness  as  to  that  set- 
tlement, when  nothing  could  produce  it  but  the 
most  strenuous  application  ;  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  credit  can  be  claimed,  for  what 
might  have  ended  in  instant  perdition.     It  has 
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been  pointedly  asked,  (and  I  agree  with  the 
question)  should  we  not  have  negotiated  at  the 
moment  zcit/i  our  conquests  in  our  iiands*?  But 
that  advantage  became  every  day  less  hkely. 
In  JNIay,  or  in  June,  or  July,  for  some  weeks 
more,  perhaps,  than  the  time  allowed  for  the 
evacuation,  there  would  have  been  no  odium  in 
the  retention,  while  we  were  arduously  and  sin- 
cerely employed  on  a  lasting  settlement.  But 
no  step  whatever  was  taken  to  conciliate  Russia 
in  a  fair  and  open  concert  xvith  France.  The 
only  common  measure  between  the  contending 
governments,  was  to  persevere  in  requesting  a 
guarantee,  upon  terms  which  England  at  least 
knexo  would  never  be  granted. 

Meantime  the  intercourse  at  home  wore  no 
aspect  of  cordialit3\  So  early  as  June,  the  in- 
solent demand  was  made  to  remove  the  French 
Princes,  and  to  curb  the  press ;  more  in  the  spi- 
rit of  a  resentful  victor  than  a  reconciled  equal. 
The  answer,  though  cogent,eloquent,  and  sound, 
as  to  principle,  unfortunately  neither  appeased 
nor  repressed  in  practice.  It  did  not  appease, 
since  it  held  out  the  tone  of  lofty  denial:  it 
did  not  repress,  because  it  virtually  allowed  a 

*  More  Accurate  Observer. 
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foundation   for  the  demands  it  so  strenuously 
refused*. 

The 

*  June  14.  Talleyrantl  tells  Merry  of  Otto'S  disgust  and 
inconvenience,  at  meeting  the  French  Princes,  with  their  in- 
siwnfa,  at  Court  (the  Court  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.!) 
and  at  the  protection  given  to  the  French  Bishops,  and  to 
Georo'es.  Jt  had  affected  the  Consul  so  much,  that  he  desires 
they  may  be  removed.  Merry  knows  so  little  of  the  stuff  of 
■which  a  British  Government  ought  to  le  composed,  that  he 
actually  says,  he  does  not  know  how  far  they  would  adopt 
these  measHres.  Lord  Hawkesbury  refuses  generally  ;  and 
Merry  is  happy  tosa)',  that  M.  Talleyrand  shewed  uQ'^-armi/iy 
or  anj/  very  marled  degree  of  eagerness.  Otto  then  makes 
six,distinct  propositions ;  demands  the  fulfilment  of  Lord  H.'s 
promisej  lo  his  Government i  to  transport  Georges  to  Canada  ; 
that  the  French  Princes  shall  be  recommended  to  repair  (not 
merely  out  of  the  kingdom,  but)  to  Warsaw  ;  that  the 
nobles,  who  still  think  proper  to  wear  their  orders,  shall  be 
required  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  British  empire.  I'he 
icstraints  on  the  press  are  also  suggested.  The  answer,  as  an 
answer  to  the  reasons  for  the  claims^  is  -of  the  very  first  order 
cf  diplomatic  pieces,  and  fully  worthy  the  high  character 
•whence  it  is  said  to  have  come.  The  real  conduct y  however, 
keeps  no  pace  with  the  eloquence  of  the  demonstration. 
Otto  is  boldly  told,  he  is  mistaken  as  to  Georges  ;  but  Georges 
is,  nevertheless,  to  be  transported  :  the  King  insists  upon  his 
lio^ht  to  protect  urfortunate  princes;  nevertheless,  if  they  can 
be  induced  to  quit  his  protection,  he  has  no  desire  to  iwtiiiue 
it  ;  he  will  never  commit  so  harsh  an  acr,  as  to  deprive  the 
nobles  of  their  orders;  hut  yet  it  xnight  he  more  proper,  if 
they  all  abstained  from  'jceaiing  Me?/:.— Correspondence,  by 
Stockdale,  p.  15,  16,  18,  13,   30.'     After  all,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
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The  liberty  of  the  press  is  ever  a  sacred  sub- 
ject; and  God  forbid  it  should  ever  be  violated! 
Many  enlightened  men,  however,  saw  the 
growing  mischief  in  the  publications  of  both 
countries,  with  sensations  by  no  means  easy.  I 
am  convinced  they  have  gone  far  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  war!  To  point  out  correction  is 
difficult;  but  certainly  the  Administration, 
though  passionately  desirous  of  peace,  took  no 
pains  to  create  a  softer  spirit.  They  saw  not 
the  extent  of  a  wound  which  they  despised,  but 
•which  quickly  produced  irritation,  and  ended 
in  gangrene.  Are  we  quite  sure  they  did  not 
greatly  contribute  to  it.^  Upon  the  complaint 
of  Otto,  the  affronts  of  the  English  press  were 
allowed ;  but  at  that  time,  it  seems,  greater  af- 
fronts had  been  returned  by  the  French;  not 
merely  in  private,  but  in  official  publications. 
In  the  Moniteur,  in  particular,  the  King  had 
been  accjjsed  as  a  rewarder  of  assassination ;  a 
calumny,  of  which,  in  the  same  sentence  where 
they  say  the  French  Government  is  responsible. 
for  it,  they  add,  that  it  is  beneath  the  King's 

served,  that  the  promise  concerning  Georges  was  not  com- 
plied with  ;  which  was  made  one  of  the  strongest  matters  of 
personal  complaint,  in  the  celebrated  conference  betweea 
Bonaparte  and  Lord  W'hitworth.  Thus  we  first  sacrificed 
(pur  honour,  and  then  the  price  of  it. 
.'  *^'"  '  dignity 
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clignity  to  complain  *.  Yet  that  which  is  below 
noticCj  is  precisely  of  consequence  enough  to 
be  the  cause  of  denial,  of  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  justice  by  their  own  confession  f. 
Were  they  justified,  however,  in  their  mode  of 
considering  it?  If  the  Mo?iiteur\v3.s  official,  and 
its  government  responsible,  was  it  nothing  for 
the  French  Consul  to  stigmatize  the  King  of 
England  as  the  rewarder  of  assassins;  with 
having  destined  the  garter,  and  the  honourable 
George  for  the  murderer  of  a  man  with  whom 
he  had  just  made  peace.  There  were  times  in 
Europe,  %\hcn  a  thousand   knights  would  have 

*  In  the  Moniteur,  gth  August,  1802,  the  King  is  said  to 
have  destined  the  garter  to  Georges,  had  the  infernal  machine 
succeeded.  In  that  of  the  21st,  jersey  assassins  are  said  to 
enjoy  a;  special  protection.  On  the  28th  of  August,  Lord 
Hawkesiiurj-  tells  Otto,  that  the  Moniteur  is  a  paper  avowedly 
official ;  for  which  the  Government  therefore  are  considered 
responsible,  as  his  Majesty'' s  Government  is  responsible  for  the 
London  Ga%ctte. — Loid  Hawkesbury  to  Otto,  28th  August 
i8q2. 

t  "  Under  these  circumstances,  the  French  Government 
"  would  hnve  been  warranted  to  have  expected  every  redress 
*•  that  the  laws  of  this  country  could  afford  them  ;  but  as, 
♦'  instead  of  seeking  it  in  the  ordinary  course,  they  have 
*'  thought  fit  to  resort  to  recrimination,  they  could  have  no 
*'  right  t£>  complain,  if  their  subsequent  appeal  to  his  JNIa- 
*'  jesty  had  failed  to  produce  the  eS^ct  that  otherwise  would 
««  have  atfended  it."-— Ibid. 
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ftocked  round  tliclr  Sovereign,  to  revenge  silcH 
an  affront.     But  though  this  is, now  chimerical, 
is  really  the   King's   honour   of  no  value  to  a 
country?  was  it  to  he  passed  without  complaint, 
representation,   or  remonstrance  ?    Yes  !■  it  was 
to  be  treated  with  contempt,  until  the  same  con- 
duct on   our  side  occasioned  demands  from  a 
temper  made  of  sterner  stuif,  and  then  it  was  to 
be  opposed  as  a  set  off  to  our  Own  scurrility; 
That  Ministers  wished  conciliation,  I  firmlv  be- 
lieve;    that  this  M'as  the  mode   to  practise  or 
obtain  it,  must  for  ever  be  denied  them;     The 
iseries    of  insult   and    aggression    had    now    I 
suppose  begun  ;  and  M'hat  wonder  if  the  meek- 
ness with  which  they  were  taken,  should  induce 
France  to  believe  that  there  was  no  aggression 
and  no  insult  which  she  might  not  attempt.  The 
teazing  correspondence  of  JNIr.  Merry  with  Tal- 
leyrand, respecting  the  detention  of  vessels,  de- 
serves not  the  name  of  the  remonstrance  of  a 
great  nation,   injured  in  its  rights.     Upon  that 
whole  subject,  this  remark  is  sufficient :  that  the 
detentions  were  authorized,  or  not,  by  the  law  of 
nations.     If  they  were,  it  was  because  the  ships 
had   contravened  the  law  of  France.     If  tliey 
had  done  so,  the  King's  declaration  is  made  to 
reason  falsely,  in  adducing  them  as  instances  of 
aggression;  if  they  had  not  done  so,  no  injury 
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to  an  fiidependent  commercial  State  could  evef 
be  so  deep,  or  call  for  more  immediate  or  more 
spirited  interference.  The  same  observation  ap- 
plies with  almost  angmewted  force,  to  the  de« 
tciitions  of  the  persons  of  Captains  D'Auvergne 
and  Dumaresque.  The  cause  of  those  gentlemen, 
after  many  delays,  has  final  I  j  merged  in  the 
cause  of  the  nation.  I  attended  to  it  with  true 
English  interest,  and  must  sajy  that  Ministers 
have  by  no  means  removed  themselves  from  its 
formidable  pressure.  The  assertion  that  they 
were  released,  upon  being  demanchd  by  the 
English  Minister,  is  certainly  not  true.  The 
contrary  assertion,  that  Captain  D'Auvergne 
"was  put  under  examination  for  acts  done  as  an 
officer  bearing  the  King's  commission,  in  au- 
thorized war,  was  at  least  never  contradicted. 

The  only  natural  inference  that  can  be  drawii 
from  all  this  submission  is,  that  they  had  formed' 
a  system  of  sacrifice,  upon  principles  laid  down 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  ;  that  humility  was 
to  be  our  protection,  and  "  gentleness  our  strong 
*■*  enforcement."'  In  the  subjugated  state  of 
Europe  they  might  $ay,  what  other  resource 
could  avail  us  ? 

But  even  in  this,  their  conduct  baffled  all  the 
power  of  conjecture,  or  political  reasoning.  Of 
u  sadden,  we,  who  could  not  avenge  ourseheSj 
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become  the  champions  of  weaker  parties  in  (lis- 
tress.  The  Svt'iss,  after  in  vain  begging  assist^ 
ance  from  door  to  door,  are  received  and  fostered 
by  our  generous  warnitli.  If  it  was  right  so 
instantaneously  to  depart  from  the  system,  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  remonstrance ;  none 
with  Mr.  Moore's  instr^ictions ;  none  with  tlie 
right  of  this  country  to  interfere,  single-handed 
if  she  was  able,  in  the  cause  of  oppressed  inde- 
pendence. But,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  tliis 
transaction,  that  wc  flew  from  the  principles  Ave 
seemed  to  have  laid  down  ;  that  we  went,  in  our 
zeal,  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  law  of  nations 
identified,  in  this  instance,  with  the  law  of  na- 
ture itself,  Mhen,  without  guarantee,  or  even 
treaty,  Ave  made  use  of  the  glorious  privilege 
of  hazarding  a  war,  for  the  sake  of  distressed 
liumanity.  Now  I  should  have  had  no  objec- 
tion, with  proper  alliances,  or  had  we  been 
singly  strong  enough,  to  have  hazarded  that 
war ;  but  without  the  shew  or  semblance  of 
concurrence  with  any  one  great  or  other  State  ; 
with  the  direct  refusal  of  all  States  to  interfere,; 
and,  after  having  delivered  ourselves  over,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  pacific  system,  we  are  lost  in 
astonishment,  and  bewildered  with  fear,  at  the 
ease  with  which  we  put  our  v.hole  stake  in 
danger.  Had  France,  by  any  chance,  got  pos- 
session 


session  of  Mr.  Moore's  instructions,  she  would 
have  been  instantly  clothed  with  the  rio-lits  of 
legitimate  Avar.  I  enter  not  into  her  rights 
upon  Switzerland  itself:  every  nation,  in  the 
cnterprizes  it  undertakes,  has,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  itself  all  legitimate  relations,  the  privi- 
lege of  supposing  its  cnterprizes  just.  If  this  is 
so,  tlie  jMinistry,  towards  France,  stood  in  the 
situation  of  breakers  of  the  peace,  of  voluntary 
allies,  to  her  legal  enemies.  They  will  answer^ 
that  their  cause  was  good,  and  I  agree ;  but  still 
they  hazarded  war;  and,  though  a  just  war,  yet 
not  so  palpably  expedient  or  necessary,  as  to 
call  upon  the  whole  population  of  the  Stat^, 
which  it  must  always  henceforward  do,  in  a 
contest  with  France;  not  so  necessary,  but  that 
they  must  be  deemed  rashly  to  have  broke  loose, 
without  the  least  chance  of  support,  and  wan- 
tonly to  have  abandoned  that  darling  system, 
for  which  so  much  sacrifice  of  spirit  had  been 
made  already. 

Mr.  Moore's  mission  failed  of  its  object;  and 
his  instructions  luckily  escaped  discovery.  Hi^ 
mission,  however,  Mas  known;  and  his  residence 
at  Constance  was  marked  of  course.  I  ask 
whether  the  hostile  temper  was  not  sharpened 
in  France,  by  this  powerless  transaction?  whether 
.jealousy  and  vengeance  did  not  thencefor\varc| 
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root  themselves  deep  in  the  mind  of  tlie 
Consul  beyond  all  hope  or  power  of  recon- 
ciliation*? If  proof  be  wanting  of  this,  it  is 
instantly  furnished  by  the  JManifesto  of  the 
29th  of  October,  insisted  npon  by  I.ord 
Hawkesbury  to  be  official ;  where  the  most  de- 
termined design  is  manifested,  to  exclude  uS 
from  th.e  Continent;  wllerc  the  treaty  of  Amien$ 
is  considered  as  our  only  foreign  relation;  where 
we  are  told  that  France  always  remains  in  tlie 
attitude  of  Minerva,  her  helmet  on  her  head, 
and  her  lance  couched  !  Admirable  effect  of  our 
pacific  system  !  !  Terrified  by  this,  they  made 
haste  to  return  to  the  principle  of  patience. 
General  Ncy  had  broke  into  Switzerland,  in 
spite  of  their  vigour,  and  thrown  down  an  uni- 
versal challenge  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 
Jiaving  recovered  their  original  views,  they  did 

*  I  dp  own  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  their 
Administration,  which  amazes  me  so  much  as  this  raana<Te- 
inent  of  Switzerland.  I  speak  not  of  the  remonstrance;  but 
that  men,  who,  I  really  believe,  were  devoted  to  the  bus- 
banding  our  resources,  and  the  preservation  of  amity  at  any 
expense,  should,  for  pure  foreign  interests,  court  a  war,  the 
most  hopeless  and  inexpedient,  in  our  then  naked  unallied 
^tate,  that  ever  we  co\ild  be  engaged  in,  puzzles  every  clue 
|;o  reason,  and  bids  us  sit  down  in  despair* 

not 


not  hasten  to  wear  that  glove*.  And  now,  if 
submission,  and  complete  resignation  to  the 
better  fortune  of  their  antagonist,  could  possibly 
have  brought  him  back  to  the  little  confidence 
Jie  might  at  first  have  reposed  in  them,  they 
surely  deserved  it,  by  their  tameness  in  Holland. 
^s  they  had  marked  even  a  youthful  forward^, 
ness  to  encounter  the  giant  champion  of  France, 
in  a  quarrel  far  removed  from  an  immediate 
British  interest ;  so  now  that  the  piost  imme-< 
diate  had  arisen,  and  the  opposite  shores  of 
lioUand  were  thronged  with  French  armies,  they 
shuddered  at  all  interfeVence,  even  by  way  of 
remonstrance.  It  is  the  more  remarkable,  be-r 
cause,  from  the  measures  they  had  taken,  they 
could  have  come  well  prepared  to  give  weight 
to  remonstrance  on  that  true  British  ground. 
On  the  17th  of  October,  Lord  Hobart's  orders 
were  issued  to  retain  our  rernaining  conquests  : 
at  that  period,  the  greatest  uneasiness  prevailed 
in  Holland,  from  the  presence  of  the  foreign 
p-Qops  ;  they  v.'ere  only  in  some  measure  calmed 

*  It  was  neither  more  nor  less,  than  a  speech  to  the  Hel-, 
vctic  chiefs  assembled  before  him,  in  which  he  told  them  to 
despair  of  foreign  interference  in  their  favour  ;  since  Bona^f 
parte  v/ould  maice  every  potentate  in  Europe  repair  to  St, 
Cloud,  to  receive  his  law. 
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on  the  5th  of  November;  on  the  12th  they 
continued  in  doubt  and  uncertainty ;  on  the 
15th  Lord  Hobart  issues  counter  orders,  to 
tender  up  the  conquests;  on  the  J  3th  of  Decern- 
fcer,  the  Dutch  instruct  their  Ambassador  to 
represent  the  evil  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
France  ;  and  our  Ministry  '*  well  knew  how  long 
"  and  how  anxiously  they  had  been  expecting 
*'  to  be  delivered  from  the  burthen ;"  though 
their  Ambassador  agreed  (can  it  be  wondered 
at  r)  that  an  English  remonstrance  could  not 
help  them;  on  the  litli  of  January,  1803,  they 
adopt  the  final  opinion,  that  it  is  better  to 
yield,  than,  by  an  obstinate  resistance,  to  draw 
down  upon  them  the  fate  of  Switzerland  *. 

I  stop  not  here  to  inquire,  why  the  vigouf 
kindled  by  Switzerland,  was  so  palsied  in  a  mo- 
ment with  regard  to  Holland.  It  is  sufficient, 
that  in  point  of  fact  they  abandoned  their  new 
System  almost  as  soon  as  conceived ;  and  after 
creating  interminable  jealousy  in  the  mind  of 
the  Consul,  returned  to  their  old  principle  of 
cultivating  him  by  submission.  It  was  that 
return,   I  suppose,  and  that  alone,  that  induced 

*  I  have  as  closely  as  possible  pursued  the  terms  of  the 
■various  dispatches  from  Mr.  Listen  and  Lord  Whit  worth. 
Sec  the  letters  of  all  the  above  dates  in  the  Correspondence. 
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iliein  to  have  recourse  to  their  mild  and  unoA  ■ 
fending  mode  of  resenting  the  most  barefacea 
mockery  of  a  free  nation,  that  the  annals  of 
impudence  or  infamy  can  record.  There  is  a 
mysterj-  spread  over  the  mihtary  Consuls,  which 
many,  to  this  moment,  cannot  mrravel.  But 
the  subject,  though  obscure,  is  fail  of  dilemma 
to  the  Ministry.  By  the  Declaration,  the  Gon4 
suls  amounted  to  "a  number  of  personSj"  and 
there  was  too  much  reason  to  suspect  their 
views.  The  suspicion  M-as  heightened  by  the 
military  character  of  some  of  them ;  and  the 
instructions  with  which  several  were  furnished,- 
to  procure  soundings  and  military  surveys :  it 
cannot  be  denied,  says  the  Declaration,  that  all 
these  circupistances  '^  ought  to  be  considered  as: 
*'  decisive  indications  of  the  dispositions  and  in-' 
**  tentions  of  tJicir  government*.'' 

Now  it  happens,  that  in  the  papers  supplied 
to  Parliament,  mention  is  only  made  of  txco  of 
these  Consuls,  Chcpy  at  Guernsey,  and  Fauvillj' 
at  Dublin.  Of  these,  the  last  never  seems  to 
have  gone  to  his  destination,  which  occasioned 
the  discovery  of  the  only  instructions  that  ap- 
pear. Those  instructions,  no  where  that  I  find, 
require   military  surveys,    unless   the   plans  of 

*  See  the  Deelaratiort. 
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))ortS  are  to  be  reckoned  as  such':  neither  does 
it  any  where  appear  that  some  of  them  were 
mihtar}'  officers.  It  does  appear,  however,  that 
they  M'cre  only  prevented  from  proceeding ; 
and  that  it  was  only  in  case  of  their  resolving- 
to  proceed,  in  spite  of  authority,  that  they 
were  to  be  ordered  to  quit  the  dominions  of  the 
King.  To  prevent  such  measures,  says  Lord 
Hawkcsbury,  ''  His  IVIajesty's  Government 
**  trusted  that  the  French  government  would, 
"  of  their  own  accord,  direct  them  to  return  to 
*'  France*. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  those  who  could 
thus  hesitate  to  resent  indignity  at  home,  could 
be  very  prompt  to  assert  their  rights  abroad. 
To  urge  the  claims  of  British  creditors  of  the 
French  funds  in  Paris  itself,  and  rake  up  mis- 
chief by  a  quarrel  on  the  meaning  of  a  treaty, 
whose  most  important  article  was  unsettled  and 
unexecuted,  could  at  least  be  no  pleasant  task  : 
yet  the  14th  article  was  clear  and  express,  that 
iiU  sequestrations  should  be  taken  off;  which 
never,  to  this  hour,  has  been  done  by  the 
French.     The  creditors  of  those  funds  presented 

*  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  Lord  Whitworth,  Nov.  30,  IS02. 
Stockdale.  4^. 
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i  memorial  to  Lord  Hawkesbmy  on  the  SOtli  of 
September,  1802,  stating  that  they  had  applied 
to  France,  who  denied  them  redress,  by  answer- 
ing, that  two  thirds  of  their  property  had  been 
confiscated  during  the  Mar,  and  that  they  could 
not  pretend  to  a  better  situation  than  that  of 
the  Genoese  and  Batavians.  They  therefore 
daimed  the  vigorous  protection  of  their  own 
government,  and  relied  upon  the  commercial 
treaty  of  1786,  by  which,  in  case  of  war,  twelve 
months  were  allowed  to  each  nation  to  withdraw 
their  effects. 

Lord  Plawke.sbury  pemiittcd  this  memorial  to 
remain  three  months  without  notice,  though 
many  applications  were  made  for  an  answer. 
When  the  answer. was  returned,  his  Lordship 
said,  ?^  teas  a  private  matter  betzoeen  the  cre- 
ditors and  the  French  governmejit,  although 
the  British  rights  depended  upon  treaty;  and 
observed,  that  they  could  expect  no  more  than 
the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  whose  rights  were, 
of  course,  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  at  all. 
As  to  the  commercial  treaty,  he  said  it  had 
been  considered  as  abrogated  by  the  Alien  Act 
of  179-,  a  position  combated  with  great  force 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  at  least  with  the  concurrence,  if 
not  the  support,  of  his  Lordship,  in  arguing 
that  French  assertion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
'"^'^^'".:. .  mons, 
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!Tions,  on  February,  1793.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
no  remonstrance  was  interposed  in  favour  of 
the  creditors,  though  Lord  Whit  worth  after- 
wards adopted  their  cause  with  his  own  vigour 
and  spontaneous  zeal,  for  lie  did  it  altogether 
without  instructions*. 

The  same  fear  of  altercation  with  France, 
which  M^as  every  day  to  bring  us  nearer  that  mis- 
fortune, produced  about  this  time,  the  English 
indemnity  to  the  house  of  Orange.  But  was  it 
an  English  indemnity  that  was  designed  at 
Amiens  ?  It  Avill  hardly  be  contended,  that  we 
there  asked  leave  of  France  to  make  a  present 
to  the  Stadtholder  ourselves  !  The  agreement- 
was,  I  suppose,  between  the  two  parties  that 
contracted.  The  day  after  the  stipulation,  the 
share  of  Holland  in  the  burthen  was,  by  express 
treaty,  transferred  to  France.  Britain,  at  least, 
could  have  no  addition  to  the  weight  cast  upon 
lier  by  the  private  agreements  of  the  other  par- 
ties concerned.  How  came  it  then,  that  the 
whole  was  to  fall  upon  Britain  ?  Or  if  the  poor 
and  pillaged  Abbot  of  Fulda  is  really  made  to 

*  I  recount  this  transaction  from  the  memorial  which  I 
have  seen,  and  the  authority  of  the  Committee's  report  of 
their  meeting  with  Lord  Hawkesbury,  I  can  have  no  ill 
spirit  towards  one  for  whose  abilities  I  have  the  greatest  re» 
SPect,  and  wish  to  be  corrected  if  wrong. 

'•^i'-'ii^  represent 
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represent  France,  in  her  capacity  of  contractor 
at  Amiens,  how  came  it  that  that  representation 
was  made  in  no  concert  with  the  other  con- 
tracting party?  How,  after  all,  came  it  that 
the  shares  in  the  indemnity,  which  were  to  be 
borne  in  equal  parts,  in  a  moment  are  made  so 
enormously  unequal?  If  we  say,  because  the 
government  of  Britain  was  afraid  to  speak  to 
the  government  of  France,  we  shall  not  be  far 
from  a  very  general  sentiment.  As  munificence, 
as  gratitude,  as  duty  to  an  ally,  and  a  relation 
of  the  Crown,  the  measure  was  unobjectionable. 
As  an  escape  from  the  necessity  of  exacting  the 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  it  was  not  less  impo- 
litic, than  it  certainly  was  degrading. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  men  who  have  been 
flattered  with  the  belief,  that  they  have  admi- 
nistered their  great  duty  with  firmness  and  pru- 
dence; such  the  armour  in  which  they  Avere 
arrayed,  when,  spite  of  all  their  caution,  they 
■were  at  length  dragged  into  that  terrible  con- 
test, which  it  had  been  so  much  the  object  of 
their  fears  to  encounter,  so  little  of  their  mea- 
sures to  avert.  I  ask  whether,  in  advancing  to 
that  contest,  they  can  satisfy  the  nation  that 
they  had  acted  up  to  the  only  system  upon 
which  they  allowed  the  peace  could  be  main- 
tained,   coNciLiATipN  .  a,i^d.   FIRMNESS?    or 

whether 
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whether  irritation  and  weakness  are  not 
the  proper  words  to  be  substituted  in  the  place 
of  those  attractive  sounds  *  ? 

I  shudder  to  consider  in  what  spirit  of  confi- 
dence such  parties  could  advance  to  that  thorny 
discussion.  We  complain  of  the  insulting  am- 
bition of  France  !  It  was  the  tameness  of  Bri- 
tain that  tempted  that  ambition.  We  complain 
of  the  total  annihilation  of  Piedmont :  we  had 
refused  to  join  Russia  in  preventing  that  anni- 
hilation I  We  complain  of  Buonaparte's  hostile 
irritation  :  it  was  the  rashness  of  Ministers  that 
provoked  that  irritation  !  We  resent  Sebas- 
tiani's  treacherous  mission  :  it  was  the  retention 
of  Alexandria  tliat  gave  pretext  to  that  mis- 
sion *  !  We  lament  that  Russia  will  not  gua- 
ranty 

*  ^'  By  a  system  of  conciliation  and  firmness,  I  am  confi- 
**  dent  peace  may  be  obtained,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  this 
"  country  preserved  as  high  as  it  is  at  present."  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  on  the  Definitive  Treaty,  quoting  Lord  Hawkesbury,  iii, 
Woodf.  255. 

*  The  retention  of  Alexandria  was  laid  upon  the  blunders 
of  General  Stewart,  by  Lord  Hawkesbury.  (See  letter  to 
Lord  Whitorth,  Nov.  30,  1802.)  He  allows  that  the  Ge- 
neral  had  no  ^uarrant  to  evacuate,  because  that  only  applied 
to  the  posse iiioni  of  His  Majesty  ;  whereas  Alexandria  was 
taken  possession  of  for  the  Grand  Signior.  General  Stewart, 
Jiowever,  was  mstructedtiOi  to  remain  in  Egypt  longer  than  July, 
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ranty  ]\falta:  we  knew  that  she  never  would 
consent  to  that  guarantee !  We  reproach  the 
King  of  Spain  for  aboHshing  the  commande- 
ries :  we  knew,  before  any  thing  depended 
upon  their  existence,  that  the  King  of  Spain 
-would  no  longer  permit  them  to  exi^t  !  "  Thus 
"  did  the  course  of  justice  wheel  about ;"  and 
thus,  with  whatever  reason  we  may  make  good 
our  cause  against  France,  in  our  co7iduct  of 
that  cause  we  see  nothing  but  misfortune.  I 
join,  therefore,  in  the  question  which  has  so 
often  been  asked,  whether  we  might  not  yet 
have  been  at  peace,  with  more  equal  firmness, 
or  more  equal  conciliation,  under  more  provi^ 
dent  guides,  and  other  rules  of  action  ? 

But  though  we  are  impressed  with,  and 
deeply  lament  the  hesitating  and  balancing  con- 
duct which  forced  on  that  arduous  and  anxious 
negotiation;  we  are  scarcely  less  indignant  when 
we  hear,  in  the  defence  of  such  conduct,  that 
Buonaparte  being  an  usurper,  was  so  pampered 
and  giddy  with  fortune,   that  the  common  map 

except  in  case  cf  vecessify.  And  this  was  thouglit  enough  \ 
It  would  be  but  fair  to  the  General,  to  publish  his  instruc- 
tions. One  maj'  doubt  a  little,  though  Alexandria  belonged 
to  the  Porte,  whether  as  a  soldier  he  would  have  thought  it 
rifht  to  yield  to  an  Ottoman  summons. 

nagement 
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ftagement  wliich  governs  the  intercourse  be- 
tween lawful  sovereigns,  could  not  apply  to  him. 
I  own  I  felt  all  the  iudependence  of  the  coun- 
trv,  fast  sinkino'  beneath  such  baleful  maxims. 
The  uncommon  management  to  which  they  did, 
resort,  has  certainly  not  reconciled  us  to  this 
new  political  testament  ! 

On  the  negotiation  itself  I  have  little  to  ob- 
serve. Whether,  in  the  beginning,  a  frank  ap- 
plication to  Russia  might  not  have  saved  us,  it 
is  now  needless  to  inquire  :  it  would,  at  least, 
have  not  disgraced  us.  The  conquering  Lewis 
requested  the  mediation  of  Sweden  at  the 
peace  of  Ryswick.  The  war,  however,  it- 
self is  just;  to  risk  it  was  dignified  ;  once  em- 
barked, there  was  no  alternative.  To  have 
agreed  to  an  absolute  evacuation  of  Malta,  un^ 
der  the  challenge  that  had  been  thrown  out, 
and  the  threats,  insults,  and  avowed  designs 
which  accompanied  the  demand,  required  a 
cowardice,  a  treacliery,  and  an  indifference  to 
the  honour  and  interests  of  the  country,  which 
they  are  all  of  them  of  a  spirit  too  high  to  have 
entertained.  There  are,  however,  great  faults  in 
the  negotiation,  though  not  necessary  now  to  be 

♦  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  Andicos?!^  May  15,   1803. 
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mentioned  hy  one  who  certainly  writes  in  ti6 
spirit  of  animosity. 

...Willingly,  tlierefore,  I  take  my  leave  of  ^ 
a  subject,  which  presents  no  topics  of  chearful- 
ness  or  satisfaction.  Our  sad  situation  left  us 
but  a  choice  of  evils :  how  we  blundered  into 
the  situation  let  the  Ministers  answer  ! 

J3ut  what  shall  we  say  to  these  strangely 
constituted  men,  who,  while  storm  and  tempest 
were  thus  preparing  around  us,  and  the  thunder 
of  war  was  ready  to  burst,  assured  us  that  every 
thing  was  profoundly  calm.  The  charge  is  of 
the  most  serious  nature  ;  the  nation  under  Pro- 
vidence has  not  yet  suffered  ;  but  the  beggary 
of  many  respectable  private  families,  ruined  for 
ever  by  trusting  the  ^Minister,  must  make  a 
heart,  which,  I  am  told,  is  kind,  at  least  not 
comfortable  in  its  inward  reflections  Within  a. 
few  weeks  after  he  had  in  Switzerland  o-iyen 
cause  for  war  to  France,  while  the  orders  to 
r^tai-n  the  Cape  were  in  the  act  of  being  exe- 
cuted, and  while  a  French  army  continued  in 
Hjolland  in  spite  of  repeated  remonstrances,  and 
three  treaties,  he  assured  the  House,  on  the 
question  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  that  he  saw  no 
probability  of  war  in  Europe.  The  tone  at  least 
was  kept  -up  during  the  whole  course  of  that- 
anxious 


anxious  time,  when  questions  of  the  most  dread- 
ful import  were  in  feverisli  agitation.  On  the 
25th  of  January,  1803,  the  demand  of  jNIalta 
was  formally  made  :  on  the  30th  was  published 
that  fatal  report,  which  instantly  changed  the 
whole  relations  of  the  countries :  gave  a  new- 
importance  to  Malta,  which  never  was  relaxed ; 
and  made  the  former  danger  of  its  uncertain 
situation,  little  or  nothing  in  the  comparison. 
From  that  moment,  as  to  peace,  we  were  again 
at  Amiens ;  reiterated  dispatches,  conferences, 
quarrels,  threw  every  thing  into  shade  and 
dreadful  gloom.  Let  the  letter  of  the  9th  of 
February  demonstrate,  the  sharpened  feelings, 
and  the  altered  views  of  the  British  Government. 
It  contains  a  positive  abrogation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens  as  to  Malta,  unless  satisfaction  is 
given  for  the  affront-  in  Egypt.  There  was 
every  thing  but  armament  to  prove  hosti- 
lity *. 

Will  it  be  believed  then  by  posterity,  that  pre- 
cisely in  this  time,  a  man  of  the  first  reputation 
in  the  kingdom  for  honesty,  (which  I  have  no 
design  in  what  I  am  saying  to  disturb)  comes 

*  It  will  be  impossible  for  him  (his  Majesty)  to  enter  into 
any  farther  discussion  relative  to  Malta,  unless  he  receives 
satisfactory  explanation  6n  the  subject,  of  this  communication. 
Lord  H.  to  Lord  W.  9th  of  February. 
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boldly  to  the  nation,  and  assures  it,  not  oritf 
that  it  is  at  peace,  but  at  profound  peace: 
not  only  at  profound  peace,  but  so  little  likely 
to  want  its  money,  that  it  can  readily  spare 
■60,0001.  a  year  additional  to  its  Prince*.  Had 
this  been  a  transaction  in  the  private  aiftiirs  of 
men,  it  would  have  been  set  aside  in  every 
court  of  justice,  as  a  legal  fraud.  I  do  not 
accuse  Mr.  Addington  of  designing  a  fraud.  I 
have  said  I  believe  that  he  has  honest  intentions. 
But  to  acquit  himself  of  fraud,  he  must  have 
been  self-deceived  :  how  the  mind  can  be  con- 
stituted that  could  so  deceive  itself,  it  is  no 
pleasure  to  me  to  enquire.  He  has  been  de- 
fended by  t\n3  advocates  on  this  point,  the 
Near  Observer,  and  himself.  All  circumstances, 
says  the  former,  pointed  at  war.  "  Whoever  be- 
**  lieved  in  the  probability  of  peace,  was  Nature's- 
*' fool,  not  Mr.  Addington's."  If  this  is  so,  if  we 
were  Nature's  fools  Jot-  believing  Mr.  Adding- 
ton; that  is,  if  war  was  inevitable,  Mr.  Adding- 
ton, whom  certainly  the  Near  Observer  did  not 
mean  to  call  Nature's  foolj  must  have  known  it 

*  Lord  Hawkesbury's  demand  of  sntisfaction  is  dated  9th 
of  February,  the  King's  message  repi:iecting  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  on  the  i6th,  Mr.  Addingion's  assertion  on  the 
33d.  On  the  2 1st  that  fatal  conver&alion  with  Bonapajtc 
took  place,  which  determined  the  Miniirtry  to  war. 

even 
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even  better  than  ourselves.  But  if  he  knew  it, 
that  is,  if  he  was  not  self-deceived,  what  be- 
comes of  his  probity  ? 

I  would  rather  hear  himself  If  he  did  not 
use  the  M'ord  profound,  it  M'as  because  it  was, 
so  natural  to  couple  it  with  the  word  peace  I 
This,  it  is  obvious,  does  not  defend  him  from 
the  charge  of  representing  us  to  be  s?mply  at 
peace,  M'hen  mc  were  on  the  verge  of  war.  But 
I  would  ask  whether  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
greatest  commercial  nation  in  the  world,  can 
find  credit  with  himself  in  such  an  excuse  ? 
'whether  he  can  fairly  demand  confidence 
from  others,  who  has  either  so  little  under- 
standing, or  so  little  command  of  his  own 
meaning  ? 

In  point  of  fact,  I  believe  his  temporizing 
policy,  his  desire  to  carry  the  immediate  object 
in  discussion,  is  the  real  cl»ue  to  many  awkward 
instances  of  the  nature  we  have  mentioned.  It 
is  this  that  will  unravel  the  assertion  of  fifty 
ships  of  the  line,  to  be  ready  within  a  month, 
meaning  without  men,  though  no  such  mean- 
ing was  ever  expressed  *.  It  will  also  un- 
ravel 

*  The  understanding  of  many  of  us  was,  that  he  meant 
ships  that  were  manned,     I   have  certalnl-;   seen   many  who 

did 
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ravel  the  r-eason  of  many  other  inconsistent 
cies,  useful  at  the  time,  but  disreputable  in  the 
end. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention,  and  I  am  sure 
from  my  inclination,  to  enumerate  at  any 
length,  those  facts  which  with  silent,  but  uni- 
form impression,  have  made  many  think  that 
his  situation  in  the  Ministry  is  by  no  means 
appropriate.  I  wish  not  to  remember  the  dilem- 
mas with  which  he  involved  the  estabhshment 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales*;  his  strange  want  of 
concert  with  his  colleagues  on  the  naval  abuse 

did  not  so  understand  him.  The  matter,  however,  at  least 
called  for  explanation,  in  consequence  of  the  observation 
of  Dr.  Laurance,  who  asked  if  they  were  to  be  self- 
moved  like  the  chariots  in  Milton. — No  explanation  was 
given. 

*  All  compromise  was  there  denied  ;  bift  at  least  it  was 
Icnown  that  the  claim  to  the  Dutchy  was  to  be  given  up 
in  consequence  of  the  new  settlement.  If  there  was  no  menlaL 
coiiipromise,  why  propose  the  settlement,  when  the  claims  if 
allowed,  might  answer  its  purpose.  Now  what  was  its  pur- 
pose? "  Js  it  to  be  endured,"  asks  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  *'  that  the  Prince  shall  be  any  longer  without  his 
*'  State?"  Yet  he  had  been  told  by  the  Prince  himself,  that 
he  could  not  resume  his  State  for  at  least  two  years,  as 
things  then  stood.  Then  what  becomes  of  the  reason?  Jf 
that  held  good,  he  was  bound  to  assent  to  Col.  Calcraft's 
motion. 

"-    •  -         bill; 
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bill*;  his  ungracious  yielding  to  Mr.  Pitt  on 
the  Stockholders  exemptions  t;  or  the  blunders 
and  vicissitudes  that  have  marked  every  at- 
tempt towards  the  national  defence]:.     I  would 

forget, 

*  The  conduct  there  bore  little  of  the  Minister  on  the  face 
of  it.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  give  to  Lord  St.  Vincent, 
the  appointment  of  some  of  those  very  Commissioners  who 
were  to  review  his  own  abuses,  if  any.  The  strong  part  of 
the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  Chancellor;  not  in  the  Cabi- 
net, but  in  the  House  of  Lords,  not  in  concert  with,  but  in 
Opposition  to,  his  colleague. 

t  See  the  whole  subject  in  convincing  perspicuity  in  the 
Plain  Answer,  58.  I  will  not  say  how  much,  how  very  much, 
of  his  reputation  for  candour,  he  lost  on  an  occasion,  when 
he  might  have  stamped  it  for  ever,  by  owning  himself  what 
his  conduct  proved  he  thought  he  Was,  in  the  wrong.  None 
of  his  friends  could  have  believed  the  motive  grounded  upon 
the  yeomanry  ;  if  they  did,  they  also  are  inconsistent,  for 
saying  as  they  do,  that  he  was  wrong  to  yield  to  Mr.  Pitt* 
If  he  was  sincere,  he  did  not  yield  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

X  Nothing  could  have  been  so  useful  or  so  simple,  as  the 
volunteer  system,  well  regulated,  and  in  aid  of  the  dLivay  (by 
which  I  mean  regulars,  militia,  and  reserve).  The  volunteer 
exemptions  have  hardly  helped  that  system,  and  have  fear- 
fully destroyed  the  very  sinews  and  flesh  of  the  other  class  of 
military.  But  this  is  the  least.  Had  it  been  designed,  it 
woufd  have  been  a  mere  bad  plan.  It  is  now  a  bad  plan, 
which  \vas  not  designed,  but  into  which  they  suffered  them* 
selves  to  be  surprised,  with  their  eyes  open,  and  ao-ainst  their 
wishes  ;  aiwl  how  surprised  ?   By  their  own  acts  of  Parlia- 
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forget,  if  I  could,  the  low  state  of  the  armj% 
compared  even  with  its  peace  estahhshment, 
not  only  when  war  was  likely,  but  when  it  ab- 
solutely was  inevitable  *.  I  would  forget  that 
universal  cry  for  arms,  which,  during  the  whole 
summer,  resounded  through  the  kindom,  and 
resounded  in  vain  f.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell 
upon  the  obscurities  with  which  the  v.'hole 
subject  of  Ireland  has  been  uniformly  covered  : 
obscurities  which,  though  we  may  be  unwilling 
to  push  the  charge  of  positive  disingenuousness, 
leave  him  at  least  entangled  in  inextricable  dif-. 

ment,  so  encumbered  with  -contrary  clauses,  that  they  were 
obliged  bv  the  force  of  the  spell  they  had  drawn  themselves, 
to  allow  the  exemptions.  The  levy  en  mass  bill,  as  first  pre-s 
sented,  would  have  obtained  one  drill  byMlchaelmas,  and  a 
trained  soldier  in  about  two  years. 

*  About  64,000  men  had  been  voted  for  guards  and  gar- 
ri^ns.  How  many  were  complete!  yet  a  fine  array  had  been* 
including  foreigners,  disbanded  but  a  little  time  before  the 
vote.  They  might  at  least  have  retained  the  full  peace  esta-i 
blishment. 

t  It  is  not  yet  over.  The  nation  was  indignant  at  being 
told  that  the  zeal  of  the  people  had  exceeded  the  hopes  antl 
expectations  of  Government.  Was  it  for  him  to  say  this,  wha 
has  all  the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  his  most  loyal  house  ?  If  there 
really  were  not  arms,  why  did  they  not  begin  to  collect  them 
in  February',  when  they  had  resolved  to  ri;-k  a  war  ?  A  few 
orders  to  the  manufactories  at  .tiQi^e  and  abroad,  would  have 
armed  a  million  in  the  time. 

ficulty. 
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ficurlty  *-  I  would  also  forget  the  sad  vacila- 
tions  respecting  Hanover,  and  a  gallant  army, 
from  whose  disgraces  the  high  sense  of  honour 

*  We  are  told  in  the  speech,  that  tranquillity  is  not  inter- 
tuptcd  and  there  is  a  hope  that  the  deluded  are  convinced  of 
their  errors.  In  proof  of  this,  martial  law,  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  !  The  insurrection  was  a  mere 
riot,  and  over  in  an  hour.  The  proclamation  upon  it,  how- 
ever, calls  it  '*  a  treasonable  and  daring  insurrection,  and 
*'  committed  in  prosecution  of  a  rebellions  conspiracy  against 
**  His  Majesty's  Government."  Almost  the  only  position  in 
the  Near  Observer,  for  which  there  is  any  colour,  (and  that 
given  by  themselves,)  is  where  he  calls  this  **  the  burst 
of  Irish  Rehelliony  Hence  martial  law  immediately. 
On  the  last  Army  Estimates,  however,  it  had  become 
a  mere  riot,  and  the  martial  law  of  the  present  session 
depended  upon  other  circumstances  of  general  conspiracy. 
'J'hen  what  becomes  of  the  tranquillity  and  the  hope  of  the 
return  of  the  deluded  to  their  duty  ?  See  Mr.  Cony's  speech 
in  VVoodfall's  debate,  Dec^.  9 :  it  is  given  correctly.  As  to 
the  surprise  of  the  23d  of  July,  the  utmost  amount  of  the 
defence  is,  that  they  had  a  contrariety  of  evidence.  First, 
they  believed,  then  they  did  not  believe,  but  agreed  to  do 
nothing.  This  was  confined  to  Mr.  Clark's  evidence,  a  great 
manufacturer,  speaking  of  his  men.  Were  there  no  other 
manufacturers  who  had  men  in  Dublin,  and  who  mio^ht  be 
in  concert  with  Mr.  Clark's  ?  I  wish  not  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  General  Fox.  But  what  say  Ministers  upon  it  ? 
First,  that  he  is  wholly  blameless,  and,  as  a  proof,  is  most 
honourably  employed  with  the  care  of  the  King's  palace,  &c. 
From  this  they  never  relax,  till  pushed  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  then 
he  is  a  little  to  blame  for  not  keeping  the  men  together  after 
evening  parade. 
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of  one  of  its  commanders  could  only  find  re- 
fuge in  a  Roman  death*. 

These,  however,  are  topics  of  most  serious 
consideration  to  those  who  support  him,  under 
an  impression  that  the  councils  of  his  INIajesty 
are  guided  with  vigour  and  wisdom,  equal  to 
the  calls  of  our  dreadful  predicament  That 
Mr.  Addington  is  a  man,  faithful  to  his  trustf, 

loyal 

*  I  allude  to  the  high  spirited  General  H.  who,  it  is  said, 
■wrote  an  affecting  letter  to  the  King  on  that  occasion.  The 
whole  subject  of  Hanover  is  of  kindred  with  all  the  rest. 
Those  ivho  have  seen  the  account  drawn  up  by  Baron  Lenthe 
are  told,  that  applications  were  made  to  the  Ministry  here 
by  the  Regency.  The  army,  though  small,  would  have 
fought.  The  answer  was,  if  there  was  a  chance  of  success, 
resist,  if  not,  yield.  But  if  you  yield,  do  not  irritate,  by  en- 
deavouring to  carry  off"  property,  &c.  Did  they  really  know 
so  little  of  the  enemy,  as  to  sujjpose  this  could  ensure  better 
treatment  ?  They  thought  it  right,  however,  to  resolve  to 
bring  over  the  army  here,  where  they  could  do  service,  from  a 
country  where  they  could  do  none.  They  hired  the  transports, 
kept  and  paid  them  for  two  months  (I  am  not  certain  as  to  a 
week),  and  then  repented,  or,  not  having  repented,  were  too 
late.  They  have  now  changed  their  resolution  again,  and  are 
endeavouring  to  smug-ulc  over  the  armv,  who  mav  all  be  shot 
for  endeavouring  to  come  away. 

"f"  He  has  sometimes  been  blamed  for  Nepotii^m,  and  the 
Pells,  1  think  very  falsely.  The  Pells  he  deserved  for  past  and 
good  service,  and  it  mattered  little  whether  he  took  It  by  way 
of  J^em-ioa  to  himself,  or  his  son.  As  to  the  rest,  if  Mr. 
Bragge,  by  abilities,  is  fit  for  his  otHce,  which  no  one  denies, 
his  relationship  ought  at  least  not  to  stand  lif  his  -^d^.  *- 'The 

same 
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loyal  and  true  to  his  King,  no  one  will  doubt  l 
that  he  has  considerable  knowledge,  and  the 
habits  of  business,  most  persons  allow;  that  he 
has  nnany  private  virtues,  I  am  taught  to  be- 
lieve ;  that  with  all  this,  he  might  be  greatly 
assisting  in  any  administration,  and  deserve 
well  of  his  country  in  most  honourable  employ- 
ments, party  spirit  alone  will  deny.  But  that 
his  situation  as  the  leader  and  head  of  a  great 
country;  as  the  director  of  its  councils,  and 
the  manager  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  ap 
propriate,  party  prejudice  alone  can  believe* 
In  that  latter  capacity,  the  disposition  to  tem- 
porize, and  the  vehemence  to  carry  the  imme- 
diate point,  in  discussion  of  which  I  have  given 
50  many  examples,  not  only  cripple  him  in  a 
contest  with  great  leaders,  but  have  often  baffled 
him  against  unequal  forces*.  He  boasts  of  the 
state  in  which  the  country  now  feels  so  firm. 
In  comparison  with  the  powers  that  were  given 
him,  the  effects  are  mean.  The  country  has 
defended  itself,  and  his  failure  has  only  proved 

same  may  be  said  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  To  call  the 
Grenville  family  iNSAxrABi.r,  is,  however,  not  in  the  best 
grace,  by  a  friend  of  the  Addingtons. 

*  In  the  squabble  with  Mr.  Robson  on  a  most  ridiculous 
position,  he  was  "  slain  in  puny  battle  by  girl»  with  spits^ 
•*  and  boy«  with  stones." 

Q  ho^i^ 
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how  much  the  U'capon  is  beyond  the  hands  that 
grasp  it.  The  bow  of  Ulysses  was  not  made 
to  be  bent  by  the  suitors  of  Penelope  ! 

Into  his  management  of  debates,  and  of  the 
policy  of  the  kingdom,  he  has,  as  is  natural, 
introduced  the  same  genius,  which  governed 
his  direction  of  its  foreign  relations.  If  measures 
are  well  conceived,  they  are  hurt  in  their  execu- 
tion, and  are  sometimes  stifled  by  a  premature 
birth  ;  but  all  bespeak  a  government  faultering, 
yet  obstinate;  timid,  yet  rash;  warned,  but 
not  prepared*.  Are  we  too  bold  in  saying  that 
in  after  times  Mr.  Addington  will  be  considered 
as  a  man,   rather   who  claimed  than  obtained 

*  Let  me,  however,  (and  witnout  meddling  with  other 
questions)  give  credit  to  our  navy,  for  the  state  in  which  we 
heoran  the  war  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
At  the  same  time  one  trembles  for  the  conduct  towards  Spain, 
The  Treaty  of  St.  Ildephonso,  must  inevitably  lead  to  warj 
sooner  or  later.  Scarcely  a  measure,  even  of  the  clearest  na^ 
ture,  but  is  marked  with  blunder.  Take  the  very  last.  It 
was  right  to  prevent  neutrals  coming  from  Belligerent  ports, 
from  touching  where  they  pleased  on  the  Eastern  coast.  The 
ordej:  for  that  purpose,  however,  prohibits  all  neutrals  gene- 
rally. Neutrals  sieze  the  alarm,  the  order  is  retracted,  and 
explained  into  its  real  intention.  The  mechanical  part  is  n6t 
without  curiosity.  Ships  are  forbidden  to  touch  any  where 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Downs,  except  at  Yarmouth 
and.  the  Downs.  The  Downs  is  thus  made  to  be  between 
itself'  and  another  place  :  this  is  new  ! 

glory  J 
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glory ;  rather  m  ho  had  raised  than  fulfilled  ex- 
pectation ;  digmim  imperio,  nisi  iinperasset. 

Here  then  I  M'ill  close  the  most  interesting, 
and   most  melancholy   subject,    that   ever   en- 
gaged my  contemplation.     Where  tlie  country 
suffers,  it  is  no  triumph  to  me  to  think,  that  the 
positions    I   have  laid  down,  are  invulnerable. 
Justice  to  a  man  M'hose  reputation  it  has  been 
attempted  to  injure,  and   defence   of  my  own 
conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  for  having 
withdrawn  a  support,  which  we  once  had  given, 
are  the  sole  incentives  I  have  had  to  this  exa- 
mination.    The  blows  aimed  at  ]\Ir.  Pitt  have 
been  aimed  with  the  sword  of  Priam.     Perhaps 
at  this  moment  he  stands  higher  than  ever  with 
his  country ;  certainly  higher  than  a  struggling 
and  embarrassed  Ministry,  entangled   in   intri- 
cacies of  their  own  forming;  and  from  -which  I 
sincerely  hope   they   may  be  delivered.     That 
Ministry  have,  on  all  occasions,   desired  to   be 
judged  by  their  measures,  provided  they  were 
judged  in  a  spirit  of  candour  ;    I  can  safely  say, 
that  by  those  measures,   and  in   that  spirit,   I 
have  tried  them.     1  have  brought  to  the  inves- 
tigation no  blind   opinions  ;    no   party  views ; 
neither  envy,  nor  hatred  •  nor  hope,  nor  fear  I 
If  I  thought  one  line  of  what  I  have  written  had 

proceeded 
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iproceeded  from  any  personal  feeling;  or  wasi 
not  borne  out  by  the  plainest  facts  ;  or  did  not 
proceed  from  the  most  unmixed  public  motives  } 
I  should  feel  eternal  l)lame  for  giving  it  publU 
cation.  But  1  can  have  nothing  personal, 
nothing  private,  where  I  have  either  no  ac- 
quaintance, or  have  received  no  injury.  With 
those  who  have  opposed  the  administration,  I 
have  by  no  means  acted;  and  when  these  opinions 
were  formed,  they  were  formed  solely  upon  the 
proofs  that  came  out  of  their  dangerous  con-J 
duct.  To  most  of  themselves,  and  of  their 
friends,  1  have  a  very  sincere  respect ;  to  many 
of  them  regard  ;  to  some  of  them  affection.  As 
to  him  whose  conduct  naturally  forms  the  most 
prominent  subject  of  the  discussion,  I  know  him 
only  in  his  measures,  and  in  his  speeches ;  and 
if  it  were  otherwise,  it  is  there  only  that  I 
should  look  for  him.  I  have  meant  him  no 
disrespect;  if  he  is  just,  he  will  be  more  anxious 
to  refute,  than  to  resent;  and  it"  he  can  refute, 
I  shall  have  more  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
than  in  defending  my  error.  His  separation 
first  from  the  Grenvilles,  and  then  from  Mr. 
Pitt,  1  have  ever  considered  as  a  public  misr 
fortune,  as  somethino-  in  the  nature  of  un  un- 
happy  civil  war. 

The 


The  acrimony  between  the  former  and  him* 
self  I  must  always  lament ;  and  a  reconciliation 
nmongst   them   all,    upon  great   and   patriotic 
principles,  must  be  viewed  with  joy.     At  the 
same  time,  false  charges  against  his  opponents, 
however  ingeniously  setoff,  or  however  promoted 
by  encouragement,  will  neither  raise  his  reputa- 
tion, nor  serve  his  interest.     The  Near^Observer 
has  at  length  done  bim  more  harm,  than  ever 
it  did  him  good.     All   that  malice  and  talent 
(for   I  do  not  deny  it  talent)  could  do,  were 
attempted  :  yet  such  was  the  natural  strength  of 
the  object  attached,  that  malice  was  forced  to 
call  in  misrepresentation  to  its  aid ;  and  talent 
ruined  itself  by  accumulating  inconsistencies^ 
No  wonder  that  the  Treasury  should  pant  for 
delivery  from  an  alliance  so  pernicious,  so  bale- 
ful in  its  effect  ! 

After  all,  these  strifes  of  party  are  mean,  in 
comparison  witli  the  wounds  of  the  country. 
We  are  gamesters  of  a  most  dangerous,  a  most 
dreadful  order :  our  play  is  for  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  existence  of  Britain,  and  the 
King's  Crown.  Could  wishes  decide,  there 
should  be  an  end  of  party.  All  the  opposing 
benches  in  the  House  of  Commons  present  abi^ 
lities  that  might  yet  save  the  nation.  Can  any 
one  refuse  to  say,  that  Mr.  Fox's  mind  is  of  the 

very 


very  first  class  ?  It  is  dreadful  to  think  that  the 
"U'hole  of  this  ability  is  excluded  from  the  Ca- 
binet. But  men's  eyes  must  open  at  last  to 
their  real  situation.  Let  us  say  with  one  who 
veil  loved  his  country,  Expergescimini  ali- 
auando  et  capessite  7^empublicfim. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

» 

The  following  pages  were  originally  intended 
to  be  no  more  than  what  the  title  purports, 
which,  however,  naturally  embraced  that  view 
of  Mr.  Addington's  measures  up  to  the  3d  of 
June,  1S03,  which  has  been  taken.  I  hope  that 
much  apology  is  not  necessary  for  the  very 
slight  mention  of  some  of  the  measures  since 
that  period.  In  the  prosecution  of  my  inten- 
tion, I  have  meddled  much  with  the  Near  Ob- 
server, who,  from  ignorance  (I  must  suppose), 
has  not  hesitated  to  found  a  work,  pregnant  in 
every  line  of  it  with  either  fib  or  sophistry, 
upon  this  broad  falsehood  that  appears  towards 
the  end  of  it;  that  Mr.  Pitt  wished  *'to  keep 
"  impeachment  hanging  over  the  heads  of  those 
*'  Ministers  whose  conduct,  in  every  individual 

''  instance, 


'^instance,  lie  has  defended  and  applauded*." 
There  are  a  vast  variety  of  similar  observations 
with  respect  to  several  other  topics,  and  other 
persons.  If  I  have  not  answered  them,  I  wish 
not  by  my  silence  to  be  supposed  to  accede  to 
their  truth.  I  have  been  silent  only  because 
they  have  either  been  already  better  answered 
by  the  More  Accurate  Observer,  or  do  not  fall 
in  with  the  object  of  my  design. 

*  Page  7$. 


FINIS. 


ERRATA. 

iii  page  80,  line  11,  for  ?ie<zv  convert)  read  conduct   of  the 
ueiu  convert. 

In  page  30  I  find  I  have  stated  my  meaning  somewhat 
too  strongly,  when  I  say  that  Mr.  Pitt  never  was  con« 
suited.     What  I  intended  is  better  explained  in  page  47- 
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